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e Mill Mutual 
inspection and engineering ser- 
vice have cut fire losses, and a 
tremendous saving has been 


passed on to policyholders. 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co..............2ccccccccccccees Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.................00 000 ceeees Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co.....................-. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association..................0220 eee eee Alton, Ill. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co....................-. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co...................4.- Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Imsurance Co.................00000 eee ees Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co...................2.22- Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co... ..............0002000% Des Moines, lowa 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
100 W. Madison St., Chicago, III, 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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BEST WISHES TO THE CONVENTIONEERS 
IN CHICAGO 


* 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


* 


No matter where located, from Atlantic to the 


Pacific, an office near your office 


Gale & Stone, Boston—Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia—Interstate Mutual Insurance 
Agency Co., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna~-Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha—<Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga.—Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City—The 


Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Spokane. 
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Motorists— 
Avoid 
the Fourth R'! 


All over the country, school bells are ringing again. 
In busses and on foot you will see children on their 
way to learn the three R’s. 


But there’s a fourth R* that is dangerous. Good 
drivers avoid the 4th R* and whenever they see 
children leaving a bus or at the curb, they go slow! 
There is no telling where children are apt to dart. 
It's up to us drivers to protect them, to have our cars 
under such control that no matter what they do, they 
will not come to harm. 


| Beast A | * RECKLESSNESS 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: Stevens Point, Wisconsin 4% Organized Under the Laws of Wisconsin 


Licensed in Every State xe Offices Coast to Coast y& Participating Mutual Insurance 
Providing Select Risks With SAFE SAVINGS On Automobile and Other Lines of Casualty Insurance 
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THIS MONTH 


AR makes a mess of everything 

and particularly of the publish- 
ing of a magazine, although insurance 
news will not be affected so soon as 
commerce in general. Because of the 
need for gathering more data the pro- 
posed article on "War and Its Effect 
on Insurance’ will be postponed, at 
least for this issue. Such a study, we 
find, needs considerable untangling of 
propaganda from fact ® There is a 
good deal of comment on auto insur- 
ance in the following pages, but we 
judged that the information would be 
welcomed by a large section of our 
subscribers * Those pesky termites and 
their relation to fire hazards inter- 
ested us and we believe you also will 
like Mr. Morgan's discussion of the 
subject * There is a strange tale un- 
folded in our editorial, which concerns 
human nature in action in the insurance 
business * The program of the big mu- 
tual convention has many promising 
themes and speakers listed ® And there 
is provender for every reader in the 
wide range of Notes. 


NEXT MONTH 
* 
ONVENTION reporting and 


watching the developments in 
Europe will complicate the preparation 
of our next number. October is likely 
to be the most eventful month in many 
years and the Journal will do its best 
to keep in step with events. 
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ALBERT FITE JORDAN 


Superintendent of Insurance 
District of Columbia 


UPERINTENDENT JORDAN combines the student type of mind with prac- 
tical experience in the insurance field gained as one of the staff of the 
Virginia Rating Bureau, and as former rate-making expert of the Department 
he now heads. Further, he assisted in the Mississippi legislative insurance inves- 
tigation in 1938 and has shown an exceptional ability to arrive at clear com- 
petent decisions. He is welcomed by the insurance fraternity as a valuable 


critic and able friend of the business. 
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WE SAY» »»» 




















NE bright morning the quiet of the insurance 

world was broken by a resounding thud. The 

disturbance was occasioned by the announcement 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation that an additional 
advance was to be given farmers on sealed corn and a 
plan had been devised to make a charge of one-fifth of 
a cent a bushel to take care of insurance costs under a 
l-ederal insurance plan. 

The announcement was immediately followed by furious 
protests from the insurance world—stock companies, 
agents and the representatives of the farm mutuals, all 
in a valiant effort to save the day for private business. 
The first impact on the Federal officials resulted in a 
state of jitters for the insurance army. As a matter of 
fact, most of the army scarcely got so far as the Agricul- 
tural Building front door; many in the ranks succumbed 
to hysteria somewhere along the line of march. 

But all were dripping with the cold prespiration of 
pessimism. Writing about the circumstance the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce columnist A. L. Kirkpatrick in 
describing the situation opened with this paragraph: 

“The boys who went down to Washington to talk with officials 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation about their plan for a government 
self-insurance fund to insure corn in storage as collateral loans, 
were simply flabbergasted by their experience there. While some 
of them were left almost speechless at what they termed the 
stubborn determination of the ‘young Harvard boys’ to push 
through their plan for putting the government itito the insurance 
business, Walter Bennett, general counsel of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, was able to dictate a 19-page mem- 
orandum to his executive committee telling of their experience 
down there.” 

No one had a good word for the C.C.C. Sarcastic ref- 
erences were made to Secretary Wallace, and a general 
spirit of depression was evident everywhere. The Gov- 
ernment was going into the insurance business, the 
C.C.C. was obdurate; it was another example of harm 
the New Deal had done; Communism was creeping up 
on the Republic. 

The agency crowd was especially gloomy in the before- 
mentioned 19-page memorandum dealing with the dis- 
couraging experiences encountered in the corn loan office 
in Washington. Cassandra, the well-known bearer of 
bad news in ancient lore, had nothing on them: 

“Instantly the discussion veered to a justification on the part 
of the officers of the C.C.C. of the new program they had un- 
dertaken, with an apparent unwillingness to discuss any fault to 
be found with the insurance program heretofore in effect. * * * 

“The sole argument advanced by the government men was that 
the former insurance program had proven to be too cumbersome; 
that they had a simplified system which they believed they had 
found in this newfangled insurance fund. It was clearly evi- 
dent that there was a sustained determination upon the part of 
the officers of the C.C.C. to stand by the new fund they had 
established, irrespective of the consequences and irrespective of 
whether it was a legal or illegal transaction. Of course, they 
maintained that it was not an illegal transaction.” 

* * * “The C.C.C. is determined that it can do a better job 
of insuring this stored corn than can the agents and the 
companies. 

Along toward the last of the memorandum was a sig- 
nificant paragraph saying that the C.C.C. had refused to 
“discuss either rates or forms and reiterated their avowed 
purpose to go ahead with the fund on the resealed corn 
crop of 1937 and 1938.” This we shall refer to later. 
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The fight was given up as hopeless and just at the time 
the spirits of the disconsolate were at the lowest ebb, the 
sky suddenly became sunny and happy days were here 
again. With the same suddenness with which it had an- 
nounced the insurance plan, the C.C.C. proclaimed its 
abandonment. There was a mighty rush on the part of 
the several groups to get out circulars, letters, postcards, 
heralding the great victory that had been won, each group 
feeling that it was solely entitled to the credit for it. 
Forgotten was the attitude of despair, unremembered the 
statements that nothing could be done, a paean of praise 
of the same Federal officials, who had been so severely 
condemned rang out. “All’s Well that Ends Well” the 
American Agency Bulletin editorially gurgled : 

“All last week these efforts continued and were finally brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion. The C.C.C. will retire from and 
give up its insurance protection plan. The agents will continue 
to write primary insurance on these sealed corn crops as here- 
tofore, by the issuing of insurance certificates as has been the 
custom. The errors and omissions coverage will be continued, 
protecting the corporation from any losses not covered by pri- 
mary insurance. A rate adjustment will be made to correspond 
with revealed experience on the class. 

“The government representatives were assured that there 
was a sufficient market available to afford the needed coverage 
and satisfactory assurances were given that there would be 
an ample number of companies which desired to write the 
business. An offer was also generously made to simplify the 
procedure in the handling of insurance certificates in line with 
the desire of the C.C.C. officials. 

“It was most gratifying to note that the high officials of the 
Department of Agriculture were insistent that under a normal 
insurance program, the farmer should have the free right of 
selecting the insurance agent of his own choice to write the 
business. 

“Here is an outstanding example of ‘AIl’s well that ends 
well.’ I want to take this opportunity of publicly commending 
the Government officials who have so patiently listened to rep- 
resentatives of the insurance business, with a willingness to 
recognize the motive underlying the vigorous protests offered 
which was to keep the Government out of the insurance business. 
I also want to present my compliments to the representatives 
of the insurance companies who have contributed so much ir 
making the successful outcome of this campaign possible.” 


T IS idle to speculate on why and how such a reversal 
of sentiment can come about. “Sustained detar- 
mination * * * irrespective of consequences * * * legal 
or illegal.” These phrases are transformed into “Com- 
mend the Government officials * * * patiently listened 
* * * willingness to recognize motives.” In metaphysics 
one would humorously call it “transmogrification.” In 
insurance you can call it many things and still be right. 
But let us inquire whether in reality all did end well! 
What is meant by “A rate adjustment will be made to 
correspond with revealed experience on the class * * * 
An offer was also generously made”? Was a deal put 
over which the public doesn’t know about? Was some- 
thing bought with a price that some other group of 
people must pay? 

After all whose victory was it? First, it develops that 
C.C.C, is not requiring that insurance be carried on the 
corn stored and it will stand any uninsured loss that is 
suffered, and secondly the stock companies reduced this 


(Continued on next page) 

















HUMAN NATURE AT 
WORK IN THE 
CORNFIELD 
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rate nearly 50%. Instead of 75c a 
hundred, the new figure is to be 40c, 
the lower cost of the farm mutuals 
undoubtedly having had something to 
do with the stock retreat to a less ad- 
vanced line. In any case the Govern- 
ment came off with something of a 
plum to hand the farmers, or at least 
to those farmers who had not inquired 
what the mutuals could do for them 
in the first place. 

Pushing our inquiry further, what 
must John Public think of a rating 
structure which under pressure can 
be discovered over night to be fifty per 
cent redundant? If it is safe now to 
cover the corn loan grain for 40c, it 
must have been something approach- 
ing larceny to have charged 75c for 
it previously. If 75c was a rate scien- 
tifically arrived at by the boards that 
boast of their accurate actuarial math- 
ematics, then does the 40c figure mean 
a gift of 35c to one class of policy- 
holders at the expense of other policy- 
holders ? 

However it may be that the old rate 
can be justified and that the sacrifice 
was made in the trembling belief that 
unless something were done now, the 
Government, finding itself in the in- 
surance business in this case, might 
seek to put the plan in effect in other 
directions. 

If it is proven, however, that the old 
rate was too high—you can depend 
upon it that the spectre of Government 
insurance will still haunt the business. 

We'll wager the T.N.E.C. has 
tucked the incident away for future 
reference. 


Morvin Duel New Wisconsin 
Commissioner 


STATE SENATOR MORVIN DUEL OF 
FOND DU LAC HAS BEEN APPOINTED 
Insurance Commissioner by Governor 
Julius Heil to succeed Harry J. 
Mortensen who has gone into the 
banking business having recently 
been elected an officer of the New 
Lisbon State Bank of New Lisbon, 
Wisconsin. 

The appointment which runs for 
four years ending June 30, 1943, was 
unanimously confirmed by the Wis- 
consin Senate in which body Mr. 
Duel has been a Republican floor 
leader. The new Commissioner is 51 
years old and has been in the local 
agency insurance business since 1921 
in his home city. His public experi- 
ence includes six years as County 
Superintendent of Schools and a con- 
siderable period of school teaching. 

The insurance fraternity welcomes 
Mr. Duel into the Commissionership 
and offers its cooperation. 
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Items Concerning What Is Going 
On In The Insurance World 


Miscellany 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE REPORTS MOTOR FUEL 
taxes turn more money into treas- 
uries of forty-eight states than any 
other single source of state revenue— 
A new Pennsylvania law provides 
severe penalties for operating a car 
with defective tires — Farm Security 
Administration under the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act reports it 
assisted 6,181 tenants to purchase 
farms averaging 134 acres each — 
Violators of motor laws in the United 
States last year paid the sum of $2,- 
724,000 in fines and penalties — l’ig- 
ures compiled by National Associa- 
tion of Building Owners and Man- 
agers reveals that yearly cost of 
cleaning in office buildings totals $66,- 
000,000 — New Jersey motorists who 
cause injury to animals along high- 
ways in the state must stop and learn 
the extent of injury, give whatever 
assistance possible and report the 
matter to the nearest police station — 
In 1918, 58% of the cars sold for 
less than $750 wholesale, while today 
87% of the cars sell under that price. 


Industrial Market Data 
Handbook 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, HARRY L. 
HOPKINS HAS ANNOUNCED THAT A 
new guidebook for American business 
men, the “Industrial Market Data 
Handbook,” containing vital informa- 
tion for establishing new sales terri- 
tories, production quotas and market- 
ing campaigns, is now available for 
distribution. 

The Handbook, first of its kind ever 
published, contains complete figures 
on industrial production, value of pro- 
ducts, cost of material, fuel and power, 
and output per wage earner for each 
of the 3,070 counties in the United 
States and similar data for every city 
of more than 10,000 population. The 
figures in the handbook pertain to 
1935, the latest year in which informa- 
tion in this form is available. 

In announcing the publication of 
the handbook Secretary Hopkins 
pointed out that the study is especially 
designed to aid sales and advertising 


executives in estimating sizes and lo- 
cations of their markets together with 
the potential value of these markets. 
The data contained in the handbook 
have been selected with the aid of 
many marketing executives and the 
book offers the most complete assem- 
bly of statistical data dealing with the 
size and location of American indus- 
trial markets now available to Ameri- 
can business. Information in the 
handbook is useful for establishing 
new sales territories or reappraising 
old ones, for setting up sales and pro- 
duction quotas, planning sales and ad- 
vertising campaigns, and deciding on 
channels of distribution likely to be 
most profitable to the manufacturer. 
Firms and individuals desiring to 
obtain copies of the “Industrial Mar- 
ket Data Handbook” may do so by 
placing their orders with the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. or with any district office of the 
3ureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce located in the principal 
centers of the United States. The price 
of the handbook is $2.50 per copy. The 
publication may be further identified 
as Domestic Commerce Series No. 


107. 
eee 


New York University An- 
nounces Insurance Courses 


ANNOUNCEMENT HAS BEEN MADE 
BY THE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE OF 
New York University that classes in 
insurance will be offered this Fall to 
students engaged or interested in the 
insurance business. The course of 
study in several of the classes has 
been approved by the New York 
State Insurance Department for those 
wishing to take the broker’s license 
examinations. There are also courses 
which prepare the student for the 
chartered life underwriters’ examina- 
tions. 

Courses listed in the University 
prospectus include “Principles of In- 
surance,” “Insurance Law and Prac- 
tice,” “Principles and Structure of 


Life Insurance,” “Fire Insurance,” 
“Functions of Life Insurance,” “Cas- 
ualty Insurance,” “Social Insurance,” 
and “Insurance Accounting.” 
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Proceedings of Canadian 
Commissioners Meeting 


THE CONCRETE RESULTS OF THE EX- 
TENDED DISCUSSION OF NUMEROUS 
insurance problems at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Association of 
Superintendents of Insurance of the 
Provinces of Canada—which ranged 
from consideration of the marine in- 
surance aspects of St. Lawrence river 
ice hazards to study of the operations 
of compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance throughout the world—are 
outlined in a statement which that or- 
ganization has made public. 


The annual meetings of the Can- 
adian officials are regarded as unique, 
in that the discussion of insurance 
matters at most of the sessions are 
not confined to the commissioners 
themselves. Representatives of the 
companies and of the public are in- 
vited to present their views upon 
any problems being considered, and 
these are commonly taken into ac- 
count when any proposed organiza- 
tion action is proposed at the execu- 
tive sessions which end the conclave. 

At this year’s meeting Hartley D. 
McNairn of Ontario was elected pres- 
ident, having been advanced from the 
post of secretary. E. B. MacLatchy 
of New Brunswick was chosen vice- 
president, and W. E. McLean of 
Manitoba was named secretary-treas- 
urer. The 1940 meeting will be held 
in September at Saskatoon, Saskatch- 
ewan. ; 


Highlights of the summary of ac- 
tion taken at the meeting were: 


Recommendation that the restric- 
tion limiting to one year the term of 
fire policies covering mercantile and 
manufacturing risks be removed by 
January 1, 1940. 


Recommendation for drafting of a 
section providing for the application 
of the fire statutory conditions to sup- 
plemental coverages contained in a 
fire policy. 

Recommendation that, in regard to 
excess insurance, insurers amend the 
wording in the pick-up endorsement 
of the personal property floater poli- 
cies in order to remove any doubt as 
to the rights of the assured in the 
event of a claim when a primary fire 
policy is in force covering the same 
property. 


Superintendents were requested to . 


file with the committee their opinion 
as to amendment of each statutory 
condition, with Ontario and Manitoba 
named a sub-committee to review the 
suggested amendments. 

A request that the secretary of the 
association obtain the views of public 
bodies as to whether a written appli- 
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cation for fire policies should be re- 
quired. 

Recommendation that the report 
of the English committee on compul- 
sory automobile insurance, which was 
drafted in 1937, be included as an ap- 
pendix to the comprehensive report 
on this subject presented at the meet- 
ing by Superintendent H. G. Garrett 
of British Columbia. This report is to 
be forwarded to the attorney generals 
and highway officials in the several 
provinces. 

Ontario and Quebec were request- 
ed to prepare a basis for the uniform 
presentation of statistics, which would 
be followed by all Canadian insurance 
departments. 

The report on valuation of securi- 
ties was approved. 

Recommendation that all provinces 
require quarterly returns of agents’ 
balances. Effective June 30, 1940, 
quarterly returns will include bal- 
ances sixty days in arrears, instead of 
ninety days, the return to be filed 
within fifteen days after the end of 
each quarterly period. 

Adoption by all interested provinces 
of the marine insurance act similar 
to that of British Columbia was 
urged. 

Revision of the hail insurance defi- 
nition was recommended. 

Insurance companies in fields other 
than life were requested to consider 
the preparation and adoption of inter- 
company agreements for the selection 
and recommendation of agents for 
licenses and to submit, through their 
organizations, a report to the stand- 
ing committee of superintendents. 
Ontario and Quebec were suggested 
as a committee to meet with repre- 
sentatives of these companies with a 
view to forwarding the adoption of 
such inter-company agreements, the 
committee to report at the next an- 
nual meeting. Departments of in- 
surance were urged to prepare sta- 
tistics on the licensing of agents and 
to file them with the committee an- 
nually. 

It was recommended that provinces 
which now have no provision for the 
licensing of insurance adjusters enact 
such laws. 


Neslen in Meeting with 
Commissioners 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER C. C. 
NESLEN, OF UTAH, PRESIDENT OF THE 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners has been a busy offi- 
cial during the past month, having 
held conferences with groups of the 
commissioners in Boston and Mem- 
phis and appeared on the program of 
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the Convention of the Canadian 
Superintendents of Insurance. 

In attendance at the Boston meet- 
ing, where much of the time was de- 
voted to a discussion of accident and 
health insurance matters, were besides 
the president, John C. Blackall of 
Connecticut, C. Waldo Lovejoy of 
Maine, Arthur J. Rouillard of New 
Hampshire, Henry N. Morin of 
Rhode Island and Charles F. J. Har- 
rington of Massachusetts. 

Among the conclusions reached by 
the Commissioners at the Boston 
meeting were (1) that a study be 
made of the claim settlement situation 
in the accident and health field; (2) 
that a greater degree of standardiza- 
tion of policy forms, especially inso- 
far as limited coverage contracts are 
concerned, is desirable, and that rec- 
ommendation be made to the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners that a special committee be 
appointed to give study to the mat- 
ter; and (3) that it would be desir- 
able to have a uniform policy with 
reference to the method of valuing 
real estate holdings for annual state- 
ment purposes. 

Following the meeting with the 
New England Commissioners, Presi- 
dent Neslen journeyed to Memphis 
where he met with Secretary Read of 
Oklahoma, and other of the Com- 
missioners of the Southern states. 
John Sharp Williams, 3rd, Missis- 
sippi Chairman of the Executive 
Committee; James M. McCormack, 
Tennessee; M. J. Harrison, Arkan- 
sas; Frank N. Julian, Alabama; and 
Ray B. Lucas of Missouri, were 
among the Commissioners who were 
present at this conference. 


Urges More Insurance Infor- 
mation For Public 


C. W. FAIRCHILD, GENERAL MAN- 
AGER OF THE ASSOCIATION OF CAS- 
ualty and Surety, Executives, in his 
address before the 25th annual meet- 
ing of the Insurance Federation of 
Minnesota in speaking of the ideals 
of the business had the following to 
say in part: 

“There may be some who will hold that 
this is no time to be talking about public 
relations, that with war again sweeping 
Europe our policy should be one of pro- 
ceeding by old charts. I differ with that 
theory. One of the great institutions of 
our Democracy is the American system of 
private enterprise. Once it is rightly in- 
terpreted to the liberty-loving American 
people, no force on earth will persuade 
them to discard it. The time to establish 
that safeguard is now, but in some un- 
predictable future... 

“If public support is to be recaptured 
completely and permanently business must 
keep firmly in mind that good will is 
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not something which can be bought or 
bartered. It must be won. Our problem 
is not merely one of publicity, of issuing 
newspaper releases, having magazine ar- 
ticles and delivering radio talks, extolling 
the virtues of each individual business or 
group of interests. It is not so simple 
as that. 

“Our public relations program must be 
based upon the firm foundation of sincer- 
ity and honesty. It must be expressed 
not merely in words, but more so by 
deeds. It must demonstrate to the public 
that management understands and accepts 
the democratic principle that business ex- 
ists to meet and satisfy the needs of the 
consumer, that all other interests are 
subordinate thereto. It must never lose 
sight of the cardinal fact that the very 
heart of the private enterprise system is 
good will—and that so long as we keep 
the public interest first, we shall have good 
will for the asking.” 

And it may be added, he who has 
the good will will get the business. 


Apodaca Named New 
Mexico Superintendent 


RALPH F. APODACA OF LAS CRUCES, 
HAS BEEN APPOINTED INSURANCE SU- 
perintendent of the state of New 
Mexico by the State Corporation 
Commission. The new appointee suc- 
ceeds George M. Biel, who resigned 
to enter private business. Mr. Apo- 
daca, who took office on September 
5th, has been Dona Ana County Com- 
missioner for the second district of 
New Mexico, 


Dickinson Speaks on 
Insurance Trends 


DR, FRANK G. DICKINSON, ASSO- 
CIATE PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, UNI- 
versity of Illinois, at a recent anni- 
versary banquet of the Western 
Underwriters Association, spoke on 
probable social and economical de- 
velopments and their effect on insur- 
ance during the next decade. 

Taking as his subject “Insurance 
Looks at the 1940s” Dr. Dickinson 
recited four factors which the insur- 
ance fraternity should study. 

1. An agemg population that is 
growing too slowly to be maintained. 

2. An increasing amount of wealth 
in homes instead of in factories. 

3. The third, long, half-century 
economic cycle may have hit bottom 
during the 1930s and if not, it should 
do so during the 1940s. 

4. Government control over busi- 
ness is approaching its peak, if it has 
not already passed it. 

Elaborating these four factors, the 
speaker said: 

“First, we see that our population 
growth in the coming decade will be 
neglible. You insurance executives should 
lessen the pressure for premium volume. 
The old rate of economic expansion 
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should be forgotten. Your agents should 
concentrate on service to their policy- 
holders and pay less attention to premium 
volume; they should push supplemental 
coverages and allied lines; perhaps they 
should have more rating and adjustment 
duties. If the American agency system is 
destroyed, the volume pressure executives 
will be the executioners. That is a rather 
strong statement and you may object to it 
because I am looking at the fire insurance 
business as an entity, whereas each of you 
guides the destinies of a particular com- 
pany. Even though general business con- 
ditions in the 1940s turn out better than 
in the 1930s, I seriously doubt that new 
buildings and equipment, which will in- 
crease the amount at risk, will much 
more than offset the probable decreases in 
premium rates. In fact, lower prices and 
lower costs are likely to be the main- 
springs of the prosperous years ahead. 

“Second, we can foresee that primary 
school buildings will be converted into 
homes for our senior citizens, for there 
will not be enough school children to fill 
the present school buildings. It is diffi- 
cult to see how dairymen and milk dis- 
tributors can keep out of the red in the 
coming decade. Insurance agents can 
expect to insure more rocking chairs, es- 
pecially in the sunshine cities, but few 
cattle barns. 

“Third, increasingly our wealth will be 
in our homes and not in our factories. 
Agents should expect to derive more and 
more premiums from coverage of the so- 
called comfort goods, although many of 
these goods are public rather than private 
property. 

“Fourth, Long Cycle III largely ex- 
plains the depressed 1930s. If the leading 
nations have now found a new basis for 
dividing the economic and political power 
or have learned to live alone and like it, 
the downswing of Long Cycle III touched 
bottom in the 1930s. There are good rea- 
sons for expecting the average level of 
business activity in the coming decade to 
be about half-way between the low levels 
of the 1930s and the high levels of the 
1920s. The rate of interest in the past 
has followed the swings of the three long 
cycles. 

“Fifth, the pension group will increas- 
ingly dominate our political parties. Our 
nation will become more age conscious 
and less class conscious. The effects of 
pensions upon the annuity departments of 
life insurance companies will be very 
noticeable. The T.N.E.C. investigation 
of insurance has failed to unearth any 
startling scandals. I have been informed 
that one of the original purposes of this 
investigation was to put the United States 
post offices in the legal reserve life insur- 
ance business, thereby rerouting the flow 
of premium from New York city, Hart- 
ford and Philadelphia to the United 
States Treasury where a few billion dol- 
lars could be used annually to sterilize 
the national debt. The amendments to the 
Social Security Act practically eliminated 
the reserve idea and also decided that the 
United States post offices should not en- 
gage in the legal reserve life insurance 
business. 

“A second purpose of the investigation 
was to prepare the public for organizing 
mutual savings banks and putting these 
banks into the legal reserve life insurance 
business, with the hope of decentralizing 
and keeping at home the large investment 
funds now concentrated in the hands of a 





few large Eastern life companies. Of 
course, the funds of mutual savings banks 
are private, not Government funds, fur- 
thermore, no student of business history 
would contend that by 1939 we had cir- 
cumscribed all the possible forms of busi- 
ness organization. Few savings banks and 
life insurance companies domiciled in 
Massachusetts have gone into the hands 
of receivers. Why has not the home 
market idea made more of the local life 
insurance companies in the West and 
South into great companies? 

“Sixth, and last, what does our picture 
show about Federal control of insurance 
during the 1940s? To a mere layman the 
broad construction placed upon the in- 
terstate commerce clause of the Federal 
Constitution by the United States Supreme 
Court in the Wagner National Labor Re- 
lations Act cases haye already conferred 
upon Congress the power to establish 
Federal workmen’s compensation laws 
covering all workers engaged in interstate 
commerce. Whatever these court decisions 
may hold for the future of casualty in- 
surance companies in the 1940’s, I can 
see in them and in other trends no basis 
for Federal control of the fire insurance 
business. Your would-be prophet hesi- 
tates at this point to ask two questions. 
When you are disgusted with dealing with 
forty-nine State insurance departments, 
do you think about the banks and the rail- 
roads before and after they secured uni- 
formity? Will Federal control be uni- 
formly good or uniformly bad? Uni- 
formity has neither vice nor virtue.” 


Commissioners to Discuss 


Uniform Life War Clause 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMMITTEE OF THE NA- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, John A. Lloyd of Ohio, 
has called a metting of that group to 
be held in Chicago on October 2nd, 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel during 
the American Life Convention ses- 
sion. 

Various company men and experts 
will be called upon to testify and it 
is expected that suggestions may be 
developed which soon may put all 
companies on an equal footing as to 
war risks. 


Addition to List of 
Hazardous Chemicals 


THE NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION IS CONSIDERING ADD- 
ing potassium bromate to the list of 
common hazardous chemicals which it 
issues from time to time. 

Recent experiments with potassium 
bromate have resulted in the discovery 
that when mixed with flour, sulphur 
or charcoal an explosive combination 
is created under certain conditions. In 
this regard it is suspected that the 
chemical has a close relation to potas- 
sium chlorate which is a well known 
ingredient of powerful explosives. 
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CASUALTY 
NEWS ... 


New Liberty Mutual Head- 
quarters In New York City 


THE NEW YORK CITY OFFICES AND 
REGIONAL HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
have been moved to the third floor of 
10 Rockefeller Plaza where more 
than 30,000 square feet of space 
have been leased. 

Approximately 500 employees were 
affected by the removal from 10 E. 
40th Street to the space which is now 
occupied. Charles R. Wilder and 
Waldo E. Brookings, Vice-presidents, 
will be in charge of the new offices, 
which provide increased space and 
better facilities for handling the com- 
pany’s increasing volume of business 
through the New York territory. 

The regional headquarters in Rock- 
efeller Center will cover a territory 
that includes all of the New York 
State and Northern New Jersey area. 


July Traffic Deaths Up 
One Per Cent - 


THE ONE PER CENT INCREASE IN 
THE NATION’S TRAFFIC DEATHS IN 
July states Public Safety, official pub- 
lication of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, has confirmed the fear that 
America’s most successful traffic 
safety drive definitely has stalled. 

The July increase, although slight, 
removed hopes that a two per cent 
rise in highway deaths in June had 
been only a temporary lapse in the 
long period of sustained traffic im- 
provements that began November, 


1937. 

Once again the rural areas can be 
blamed for the upturn in_ traffic 
deaths. A seven per cent July in- 
crease in rural traffic fatalities offset 
a nine per cent drop in city deaths. 
This was the fourth successive month 
the rural death toll had mounted. 

The nation’s July death total was 


2,750—just 30 more deaths than in’ 


July 1938. The total for the first 
seven months of this year was 16,- 
250. This was four per cent under 
the figure for the first seven months 
of 1938 and represented a saving of 
630 lives this year. This saving was 
due to decreases in deaths during 
early months of the year. The death 
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total for the second quarter of 1939 
was the same as for the same period 
in 1938. 

July deaths were almost seventeen 
per cent above June of this year as 
contrasted with the normal June- 
July increase of less than thirteen 
per cent. Figures are not available 
to determine how much of this in- 
crease may be attributed to the nor- 
mally large upswing in vacation 
travel, perhaps due to the two world’s 
airs. 
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New York Auto Rates 
Reduced 10% 


THE NEW YORK INSURANCE DE- 
PARTMENT HAS JUST ANNOUNCED A 
reduction in the automobile liability 
insurance rates for private passenger 
cars in New York State as filed by 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters and the Mutual 
Casualty Insurance Rating Bureau. 
This reduction followed the action 
taken last May when, with a view to 
securing a prompt saving in the rates 
paid by private passenger car own- 
ers, all companies were directed to 
file the detailed experience upon 
which rate revisions are based by 
June 1, 1939, so that a revision could 
be completed by September 1. 

It is estimated that the savings to 
car owners will be over $3,000,000 
annually. The changes in rates vary 
in the different sections of the state 
depending upon the cost of insurance 
in the particular territory, but for the 
state as a whole there will be a reduc- 
tion of approximately 10%. The 
new rates became effective Septem- 
ber 1 but are made retroactive so as 
to apply to policies which became ef- 
fective on and after July 1, 1939. 

It was also announced that simul- 
taneously with the establishment of 
the revised rates there will go into 
effect a new system for rating pri- 
vate passenger cars. This has been 
worked out by a committee represent- 
ing both the stock and mutual rat- 
ing bureaus. There were many dif- 
ferent points of view to be harmon- 
ized and Superintendent Pink be- 
lieves that the committee has carried 
on its work in a thorough and pub- 
lic-spirited manner. The object ‘of 
this new rating system is to base the 
cost of insurance more nearly in ac- 
cordance with the insured’s exposure 
to hazard. To attain this result three 
classes of private passenger cars have 
been set up for rating purposes. The 
classes are known as A-1, A and B. 
Classes A and A-1 comprise those 
automobiles which are not used in 
business except in going to and from 
one’s place of employment, whereas 
class B comprises private passenger 
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cars which are used in business. Pri- 
vate passenger automobiles owned 
by farmers and clergymen come with- 
in class A and those owned by cor- 
porations and partnerships fall with- 
in class B. Class A-1 differs from 
class A in that to come within the for- 
mer the owner must show that the 
automobile was not operated more 
than 7,500 miles during the past year 
and will not be operated more than 
that distance during the ensuing year. 
An additional requirement is that the 
car must be operated by not more 
than two members of the owner’s 
household, neither of whom is under 
25 years of age. The owners of cars in 
class A-1 pay the lowest rate while 
those in class B pay the highest rate. 

The new rates will not be the same 
for all sections of the state because 
the state is divided into 38 districts 
for rating purposes and the rates in 
each district will depend upon the 
experience in the particular district. 
In those territories where the experi- 
ence has shown a real improvement 
the rates for all three classes are 
lower than those in effect during the 
past year. The rates for cars in class 
A-1 will be lower in all parts of the 
state. With a single exception the 
same will be true of cars in class A. 
In some territories where the experi- 
ence has not shown an improvement 
the rates for the class B for business 
use cars have undergone some in- 
crease. However, inasmuch as the 
non-business use cars represent ap- 
proximately 85% of the total num- 
ber of private passenger cars insured 
in the state, it is apparent that the 
great majority of private car owners 
will enjoy a substantial saving in the 
cost of their automobile insurance. 

The new rating system provides for 
a continuation of the preferred risk 
rating plan which went into effect in 
1938." Under that plan the amount 
of the premium paid varies with the 
accident record of the automobile. 
It serves as an incentive to car own- 
ers to prevent accidents, because in 
that way they can avoid paying high- 
er premiums. 
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‘Corporate Suretyship’’ 


’ 


“CORPORATE SURETYSHIP” BY E. W. 
CRIST, JR., LATEST EDITION TO THE 
McGraw-Hill Insurance Series, is a 
relatively simple explanation of the 
basic relationships between principal 
and obligee (the promissor and the 
beneficiary of the promise) and the 
way in which the surety secures that 
relationship. 

Definitions of basic terms and de- 
scriptions of procedure to be followed 
are given along with the author’s sug- 
gestions as to what they mean and 
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how they should best be employed in 
actual practice. Inasmuch as it plays 
a large part in corporate suretyship, 
fidelity bonding receives an extended 
treatment with numerous examples of 
covers, underwriting and claims. 

The author of this work, New 
York metropolitan manager for a 
large insurance company, attempts to 
answer the thousand and one ques- 
tions which have been asked him in 
his field experience. 

The volume is written from the 
stock viewpoint and stumbles some- 
what in its estimate of the methods 
and usefulness of competing types of 
carriers. But for technical informa- 
tion the book should be valuable. 


New Book on Health Benefits 


“THE PRINCIPLE OF ECONOMY IN 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF HEALTH 
Benefits”, a systematic treatise on a 
problem which is of importance both 
for social insurance and for all public 
health agencies, has just been pub- 
lished by Dr. Walter Pryll, Social 
Medical Officer of the International 
Labor Office at Geneva. 

The book is divided into five main 
chapters. Chapter I deals with the 
principle of economy and its general 
application in sickness insurance 
funds, Chapter II with the principle 
and the work of health insurance 
fund physicians. Chapter III is de- 
voted to the bearing of the principle 
on diagnostics. Chapter IV discusses 
its application to therapeutics and 
Chapter V its preventive aspect. 

Each chapter shows the real signifi- 
cance of the principle and the limits 
of its application. Chapters III, IV 
and V contain numerous examples 
drawn from daily medical practice. 
Chapter IV, in addition, deals with 
institutional treatment and the assess- 
ment of disability while Chapter V 
treats of the preventive possibilities 
open to the physician, especially in 
guarding against and combating 
chronic tuberculosis of the lungs. 


1.C.C. Publishes Decision on 
Motor Carrier Act 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COM- 
MISSOIN HAS RELEASED ITS DECISION 
reached on July 29, 1939, denying 
modification of Rule VIII, which spec- 
ifies that policies of insurance required 
under the Motor Carrier Act of 1935 
must be written by insurance com- 
panies legally authorized to transact 
business in each state in which the pol- 
icy covers the operations of the in- 
sured motor carrier. The Commis- 
sion denied approval of a proposal 
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which would have qualified an insur- 
ance company having a policyholders’ 
surplus of $250,000, a five year rec- 
ord of writing this class of business 
in its home state and a deposit of 
$100,000 in its home state. Approval 
was also denied as to a proposal that 
Rule VIII be abrogated and that a 
motor carrier be permitted to pur- 
chase insurance from any company 
licensed to transact business in its 
home state. The Bureau of Motor 
Carriers’ proposal that insurance 
companies writing this class of risk 
be required to file a surety bond, upon 
which filing the insurer would be au- 
thorized to write motor carrier insur- 
ance if licensed in the home state and 
in at least one other state through 
which the motor carrier operates, was 
denied. The further suggestion that 
the Commission undertake an inves- 
tigation of the cost of such insurance 
was taken under advisement for the 
purpose of determining whether such 
a study might be made with reason- 
able expectation of success. 


Interstate Auto Tolls 
Opposed by Wallace 


THE PRAISE OF SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE HENRY A, WALLACE WAS 
conveyed recently to the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Admin- 
istrators for its service in creating 
consistent interstate procedures gov- 
erning highway travel and safety, fol- 
lowing the presentation to the or- 
ganization of the infrequently given 
American Highway Association 
Award of $1,000. 

In a message delivered to the As- 
sociation’s seventh annual convention, 
held in New York, Secretary Wallace 
criticized travel deterrents in the 
form of interstate vehicle tolls and 
road transport restrictions. He de- 
cried “unwise regulations of traffic at 
state boundaries” as causing greater 
inequalities than those they were de- 
signed to remedy. 

The meeting received the first two 
codes designed for use in every state 
of minimum drivers’ license standards 
and uniform motor vehicle inspection 
requirements. The drivers’ code calls 
for tests of driving, vision, road sign 
reading, and knowledge of state laws. 


Plans For A & H Week 


A MEETING OF THE GENERAL COM- 
MITTEE IN CHARGE OF THE PROMO- 
tion of Accident and Health Week 
in 1940 was held at the Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, on September 21, according 
to the announcement of that com- 
mittee’s chairman, Harold R. Gordon. 


The meeting was open to represen- 
tatives of all companies writing per- 
sonal accident and health insurance. 


Accident and Health Week was 
more successfully publicized in 1939 
than ever before, according to the 
chairman’s report, numerous chan- 
nels ranging from newspaper adver- 
tising to salesmen’s awards being 
employed. It is expected that even 
greater promotional effort will be put 
behind the week’s observance in 1940, 
with the goal of surpassing the 
achievement of 1939. 


Chiropractic Held Medical 


Service in Michigan 


IN THE CASE OF M. M. GREEN J, 
WALTER RAWLINGS AND STATE ACCI- 
dent Fund the Michigan Supreme 
Court has just held that within the 
meaning of the State Compensation 
Law chiropractic treatments are 
medical services. The decision is the 
result of a test case participated in 
by the Michigan State Chiropractic 
Society, Inc., to establish the legal 
status of chiropractors in compensa- 
tion cases, 


The opinion was delivered by Jus- 
tice Henry M. Butzel with six other 
Justices concurring, and pointed out 
that a chiropractor is privileged to en- 
gage in the “practice of medicine” so 
long as his activity is confined to the 
province of his own specialty. Grow- 
ing out of this statement the court ar- 
gued that chiropractic manipulations 
came within the legislative meaning of 
“the practice of medicine” as written 
in the Michigan Law. 


N. A. L. U. In Golden 


Anniversary Convention 


THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CON- 
VENTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
tion of Life Underwriters, the most 
ambitious meeting in the history of 
that organization, is being presented 
before a throng of over 3,000 mem- 
bers, according to advices from St. 
Louis where the Convention is now 
in progress. 

The main sessions were divided 
between underwriters, who presented 
timely selling plans in a fast moving 
series, and a group of noted Ameri- 
cans who interpreted the Convention 
theme, “the contribution American 
life insurance has made to American 
life.” The general program was sup- 
plemented by a series of outstanding 
meetings conducted by the Million 
Dollar Round Table, the General 
Agents and Managers Session, the 
Women Underwriters Session, the 














Womens’ Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table, the Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters and several other groups 
which annually meet at the time of 
the Convention. 


Third party influence and public 
education formed the backbone of 
the outsiders part of the program. 
Such speakers as Governor Stassen 
of Minnesota, Matthew Woll, 
Branch Rickey, John W. Hanes, 
Ruth Bryan Owen, Juan T. Trippe, 
Fred A. Healy and Robert E. L. Hill, 
headlined this group. Life insurance 
was amply represented by Louis H. 
King, Bertrand J. Perry and others. 

Speakers on the other programs 
during Convention week included 
Elliott Roosevelt, Anna Steese Rich- 
ardson, Charles T. Davies, Dr. Fred- 
erick A. Russell, Dr. James Shelby 
Thomas, Dr. Pearl Thompson and 
Thelma Mills. 


Warns Public Against 


Unauthorized Insurance 


A STATEMENT WARNING THE PUBLIC 
ON THE PRACTICE OF BUYING INSUR- 
ance of companies not authorized to do 
business in South Dakota has been is- 
sued by Insurance Commissioner P. 
J. Dunn of that state. The text of the 
Commissioner’s statement follows in 
part: 

“It has come to my attention that certain 
general insurance agencies in Nebraska, 
two of Omaha and one of Lincoln, are 
soliciting gasoline transport opefators in 
South Dakota for liability and property 
damage insurance. Policies are being writ- 
ten in companies which are not licensed to 
transact business in South Dakota. In some 
cases the solicitation is by mail and in 
others by direct contact. 

“The purchase of insurance policies by 
mail is an extremely dangerous procedure. 
If companies are qualified to do business 
in this state their policies are sold by 
agents residing in the state who are respon-~ 
sible for the policies which they sell. As to 
companies operating outside of the state, 
these organizations have not complied with 
the requirements of our laws so that suit 
can be commenced against them in this 
state, if they refuse to pay a loss. More- 
over, the Department of Insurance has no 
opportunity to check over the policy pro- 
visions of such companies and to require 
them to conform to any standard form of 
policies as set up by our laws for the pro- 
tection of the insuring public. 

“The purchase of such policies is not 
only dangerous for the individual policy- 
holders, but is detrimental to the best in- 
terests of those companies which have 


qualified to do business in this state and - 


which have made themselves amenable to 
legal proceedings in this state and have 
submitted policy forms to be approved by 
this Department.” 

Commissioner Dunn further called 
attention to the fact that where policies 
are purchased from companies not 
qualified to do business in this state 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Fire Prevention Week 
October 8th-14th 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK WILL BE 
OBSERVED THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 
States and Canada this year during 
the period October 8th-14th. Fire 
Prevention Week is always scheduled 
for the calendar week including Oc- 
tober 9th, which is the anniversary of 
the great Chicago fire of 1871. 

In connection with Fire Prevention 
Week the National Fire Protective 


Association of Boston has again issued’ 


several publications and other items 
for use in comprehensive local fire pre- 
vention campaigns. Included in the 
list of materials prepared especially 
for use in the 1939 campaign by the 
N.F. P. A. are: 

Fire Prevention Week Poster— 
“Was Somebody Careless ?” 

Flyer—“What Would Fire Mean 
to You?” 

“Facts About Fire.” 

Fire Hazard Picture Quiz. 

The material supplied in the 
pamphlet “Facts About Fire” is for 
use by those who are endeavoring to 
acquaint the general public with the 
seriousness of the loss and life and 
property by fire in the United States 
and Canada. The fire facts and ar- 
ticles on conservation of waste may 
be used in preparing addresses to be 
delivered before civic clubs, chambers 
of commerce, safety councils, agricul- 
tural associations, parent-teacher’s 
associations, women’s clubs, schools, 
and all other gatherings in connection 
with Fire Prevention Week through- 
out the year. 


Central F.C. 1. C. Grain 
Office In Chicago 


THE FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE COR- 
PORATION HAS ANNOUNCED THE ES- 
tablishment of a central grain office in 
Chicago, Illinois, and the raising of 
the former sub-branch office at Spo- 
kane, Washington, to the status of a 
branch office serving seven Pacific 
Coast and Western states. Leroy K. 
Smith, Manager of the Corporation, 
said that the changes completed a re- 
vision of the field office system of the 
agency for the 1940 wheat insurance 
program. 

The new central grain office of the 
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corporation will have general direc- 
tion of all grain operations of the cor- 
poration, involving accumulation and 
storage of supplies of wheat for the 
insurance reserve, which is built up as 
growers pay in premiums on “all risk” 
insurance. William A. Talbot, for- 
mer Manager of the Kansas City 
branch office of the Corporation, and 
a grain man of more than thirty years’ 
experience, has been placed in charge 
of the central grain office. 

Branch offices of the Corporation 
handle actuarial work, the auditing 
and acceptance of insurance applica- 
tions, the purchase and storage of 
wheat, and payment of indemnities 
for the regions they serve. 

The new branch office at Spokane 
is located in the Columbia Building, 
and will serve the states of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, California, 
Nevada, Utah and Arizona. Charles 
E. Johnson who is in charge of the 
sub-branch office, is acting manager. 
Mr. Johnson has been in the grain 
business for more than twenty years in 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Other branch offices of the Corpora- 
tion and the territories they have been 
assigned, are: 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, serving 
Montana, Wyoming, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
Sota. John H. Fraser is the Manager 
of this office since it was established 
in June of 1938. 

Chicago, Illinois, serving Iowa, IlIli- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. S. E. Purvines 
was appointed Manager when this of- 
fice was opened two months ago. 

Kansas City, Missouri, serving Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas and 
Arkansas. Arthur E. Cummings, 
former Assistant Manager, succeeds 
W. A. ‘Talbot as Acting Manager. Mr. 
Cummings comes from Fowler, Kan- 
sas, where he operates a large farm. 
He has been active in growers’ coop- 
erative marketing associations and the 
Agricultural Conservation Program. 

Washington, D. C. serving New 
York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey and North Carolina. Richard 
F. Cook, is Acting Manager. 


Standard For Mechanical 
Draft Oil Burners Adopted 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF STAND- 
ARDS OF THE UNITED STATES DEPART- 
ment of Commerce in a letter dated 
August 18 announces that its recom- 
mended commercial standard for au- 
tomatic mechanical draft burners may 
be considered effective for new pro- 
duction from November 1, 1939. 
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Under date of May 12 the Bureau 
dispatched to producers, distributors, 
installers, and users of mechanical 
draft oil burners, a recommended com- 
mercial standard. The Bureau states 
that since that time they have received 
signed acceptances from a number of 
manufacturers, distributors, and users, 
estimated to represent a satisfactory 
majority. 

The new commercial standard for 
mechanical draft.oil burners will be 
identified as CS75-39. 
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Celebrates Fiftieth 


Anniversary 

LOUIS J. TABER OF COLUMBUS, 
OHIO, MASTER OF THE NATIONAL 
Grange, was the principal speaker at 
the fiftieth anniversary celebration of 
the Patrons Fire, Tornado and Hail 
\ssociation of Kansas in Olathe on 
September 9th. 

The Patrons Association was or- 
ganized by a group of Johnson 
County Grangers in 1889 and issued 
the first policy of insurance in Sep- 
tember of that year. Since that date 
this unique organization, operating 
under a charter granted by authority 
of a special legislative act, has served 
the Grange members of Kansas, pro- 
viding property insurance at actual 
cost. 

The association’s headquarters are 
located in its own home office building 
erected in 1912. Extensive interior 
remodeling in 1939 has made this a 
modern office building well fitted to 
serve its purpose. 

The present officers of the company 
are, president, H. C. Browning; sec- 
retary, Harley V. Haskin; treasurer 
and asst. secretary, F. W. Riffey; 
asst. secretary Cecile Williams; and 
asst. secy.-treas., Fred R. Space. 
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A. D. Baker Honored 


SUPPLEMENTING WHAT WE HAD TO 
SAY IN OUR AUGUST ISSUE CONCERN- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. A. 
D. Baker with the Michigan Millers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, we 
are publishing highlights of a lunch- 
eon given in his honor on September 
1 by employees of the company. 
Present at the luncheon in honor of 
Mr. Baker were about 250 employees, 
including field men, resident agents, 
adjusters, company representatives 
and guests. Vice President A. G. 
Wilson, on behalf of all of the em- 
ployees, presented Mr. Baker with 
a Hamilton wrist watch engraved 
with the following wording: “Pre- 
sented to Mr. Arthur D. Baker, as an 
expression of our esteem and appre- 
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ciation of your fifty years of success- 
ful guidance—signed, Your Employ- 
ees.” He also presented Mr. Baker 
with a Morocco bound autograph 
book containing congratulatory letters 
from 91 employees and representa- 
tives and the signatures of 126 other 
employees. 

As an additional surprise for Mr. 
Baker there were also present at the 
luncheon, as invited guests of the 
company, thirty-eight flour millers 
and grain elevator owners who have 
been insured with the Michigan Mill- 
ers continously for forty years or 
more. Mr. Robert Harris of the Har- 
ris Milling Company of Mt. Pleasant, 
acted as spokesman for these long 
term policyholders and paid high trib- 
ute to Mr. Baker for his many years of 
service in providing high grade insur- 
ance at a minimum of cost. Mr. Harry 
Harper, President of the Motor Wheel 
Corporation, representing the Board of 
Directors of the Company, spoke of 
the high esteem with which Mr. 
Baker was held by each and every di- 
rector because of his integrity, busi- 
ness ability and spirit of cooperation. 

A brief history of the company was 
given by lirst Vice President L. H. 
Baker, in which it was pointed out 
that the surplus of $35,000 which the 
company had when Mr. A. D. Baker 
started with the organization, now 
amounted to over two and one-quar- 
ter millions of dollars and the total 
net assets of the company as of De- 
cember 31, 1938 were $4,331,447.52. 

e* @ @ 





Directory of Mutual 


Companies 


THE NEW DIRECTORY OF MUTUAL 
COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
issued by the American Mutual AlI- 
liance has just been printed. This 
publication lists all mutual companies 
in the United States giving essential 
information as to location, manage- 
ment and business done. A _ brief 
summary of totals shows: 


2410 Mutual Fire Companies reported 
their 1938 business— 


Premiums written......... $ 153,740,625 
PE Se ares 59,575,529 
Insurance in force......... 45,061,674,048 
Admitted assets... ......+. 364,672,921 
INGE SUPDIUS. ....0 do cace ccs 223,522,089 


Surplus to policyholders... 231,086,497 
201 Mutual Casualty companies report- 
ed 1938 business 


Premiums written......... $ 216,116,943 
PS cee 89,391,940 
Admitted assets .......... 323,313,525 


ee ere 75,252,106 
Surplus to policyholders... 92,092,997 

The directory is in the hands of 
mutual companies. Anyone inter- 
ested may secure a copy from the 
American Mutual Alliance, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, at cost, fifty cents. 


9.5% Rise in August Fire Loss 


FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST TOTALED 
$22,800,500, according to preliminary 
estimates of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. This is an in- 
crease of 9.5% over losses for the 
same month of last year when they 
amounted to $20,821,184. August 
fire losses were also 1.5% higher 
than those reported for the preceding 
month when the total was estimated 
at $22,468,304. 

Losses for each month of 1937 and 
1938 and the first eight months of 
1939 are shown in the following 
table: 

1937 1938 1939 
Jan. $25,069,895 $27,676,337 $27,615,316 
Feb. 28,654,962 26,472,626 29,303,520 
Mar. 29,319,029 29,050,968 30,682,168 
Apr. 26,663,854 25,616,112 27,061,522 
May 21,437,739 22,917,577 27,031,700 
June 19,524,765 19,473,617 24,190,700 
July 19,812,485 20,434,688 22,468,304 
Aug. 19,767,314 20,821,184 22,800,500 
Sept. ID: 3OTS6 Za SIA ee ccccesecs 
Oct. 21,097,670 24,797,624 ......... 
Nov. 23,849,673 28,658,695 ......... 
Dec. 303729592 SZ,75G0T  ccacceess 


Total 
12‘Mos. 
284,720,094 $302,050,000 $211,153,730 


Public Adjusters, as Such, Not 
Disqualified as Appraisers 


THE FACT THAT AN INDIVIDUAL IS A 
PUBLIC ADJUSTER OF FIRE LOSSES 
does not, per se, preclude or disqualify 
him from being a competent and dis- 
interested appraiser within the opera- 
tion and meaning of the arbitration 
clause of a fire insurance policy, the 
loss under which he is not adjusting. 
So held the Court of Chancery of New 
Jersey in the case of American Union 
Insurance Company et al vs. Stull 
Bros. Co. (August 1, 1939) 7 Atl. 
(2d) 866. 

The facts giving rise to the contro- 
versy before the Court were briefly 
these. In accordance with the pro- 
visions in the fire policies he had taken 
with complainant insurance companies 
to the effect that “in the event of dis- 
agreement as to the amount of loss, 
the same shall, as above provided, be 
ascertained by two competent and dis- 
interested appraisers, the insured and 
this company each selecting one,” de- 
fendant appointed as its appraiser in 
settling a disputed loss under the pol- 
icies a public adjuster of fire losses. 
The complainant insurance companies 
filed a bill alleging the facts of insur- 
ance, loss covered by the policy, and 
appointment of appraisers, but pray- 
ing for relief based on the theory that 
certain allegations in the bill, viz, that 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Chicago's Famous Michigan Avenue Skyline as Viewed From Grant Park. Stevens 
Hotel, Mutual Insurance Headquarters, Is Second Large Building in Foreground 


Mutuals Meet in Chicago 


URING much of the year Chi- 
D cago must share with several 

other large American cities the 
distinction of being regarded as the 
center of the world of mutual fire and 
casualty insurance. But during the 
first week of October that distinction 
will belong to Chicago alone, for at 
that time mutual insurance leaders 
from the four corners of the United 
States will converge upon Chicago’s 
Stevens Hotel for their major con- 
ventions of the year. 

Many meetings will be held by the 
memberships of the various groups 
within the mutual insurance associa- 
tions, but the major conventions, 
which have their official openings on 
October 2, will be: 

The 44th annual convention of the 
National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies. 

The 23rd annual meeting of the 
lederation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies. 

The ninth annual Mutual Insurance 
Advertising-Sales Conference. 

For many reasons the 1939 con- 
ventions are expected to exceed in 


both attendance and interest any of 
the many that have gone before, even 
that Chicago conclave of 1931 which 
was one of the most successful ever 
staged by the mutual associations. 
Important is the city’s geographical 
position as the center of a group of 
states in which mutual insurance is 
stronger than in almost any other 
section of the nation — Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio 
and Minnesota. 

But more important seems to be the 
growing realization in insurance cir- 
cles of every description that these 
are significant days for the entire in- 
stitution of insurance, and that the 
insurance leader who does not keep 
close to broad general developments 
is likely to get out of touch with con- 


. ditions. 


The programs this year have been 
designed with this idea in mind. In 
the general sessions, at which the as- 
sociations meet jointly, the emphasis 
has been placed upon discussions of 
problems which are of current gen- 
eral interest, rather than of those 
which are of a more or less technical 


insurance nature. Prominent figures 
from many fields outside insurance 
will address the assembled member- 
ships upon matters which have 
recently arisen to astonish the aver- 
age insurance executive. 

The ‘outstanding speakers of the 
conventions will be the governors of 
two states— Republican John W. 
Bricker of Ohio, and Democrat Lloyd 
C. Stark of Missouri. Governor 
3ricker will address the banquet 
which closes the meeting on the eve- 
ning of Wednesday, October 4. Gov- 
ernor Stark will address the final gen- 
eral session which is scheduled for 
Wednesday afternoon. 

It is expected that Governor Stark 
will require no introduction to an 
insurance audience for, although his 
name is not familiar as an insur- 
ance speaker, his recent close con- 
nection with the unearthing of the 
startling and hitherto undisclosed as- 
pects of the 1935 fire insurance rate 
compromise in Missouri has brought 
him into national prominence as a foe 
of political corruption. 

The compromise, arranged between 
Charles R. Street of Chicago as the 
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representative of the stock fire insur- 
ance companies, and Superintendent 
of Insurance R. E. O’Malley as the 
representative of the Missouri policy- 
holders, was signed in 1935 and ap- 
proved by a three-judge Federal 
Court at Kansas City in 1936. Under 
its terms the policyholders received 
twenty per eent of a five-year-old im- 
pounded fire insurance premium fund 
which had mounted to almost $10,- 
000,000. 

Governor Stark forced a thorough 
investigation of the details of the com- 
promise early this year, and as a re- 
sult two Missouri political figures 
have been sentenced to Leavenworth 
Penitentiary, 137 stock fire insurance 
companies have been forced to return 
to the court’s custody the millions 
which the compromise had turned 
over to them, and action is now being 
sought to have the entire amount re- 
turned to the Missouri policyholders 
who contributed it originally. 

Hearing an address by Governor 
Stark is, of course, no embarrassment 
to a mutual insurance audience, as 
none of the mutual companies had 
any connection with the compromise 
deal, or with the litigation now going 
forward in Missouri. 

Governor Stark has also been 
prominent in the campaign now being 
pursued by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments against interstate trade bar- 
riers. 

e* ee ® 

N EXPECTED speaker whose 

appearance is eagerly hoped for 
is United States Senator Joseph C. 
©’Mahoney of Wyoming. Months 
ago he was named chairman of the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee — consisting of six members 
of Congress, and six representatives 
of the Federal executive units — 
which has been carrying on investi- 
gations designed to determine whether 
monopoly exists in certain major 
fields of business enterprise. One of 
the most searching inquiries has been 
in the field of life insurance, and 
much of the material developed by the 
committee’s hearings and researches 
has been of considerable interest to 
all those in the insurance business. 

Another well-known national fig- 
ure, regarded in many quarters as 
expressing the views of the business 
man, is Merle Thorpe of Washing- 
ton, editor of Nation’s Business. He, 
too, will address one of the general 
sessions — that of Tuesday afternoon, 
October 3. 

Two of the most interesting ses- 
sions of the conventions are expected 
to be those of the Federation of Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies, sched- 
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uled for Monday afternoon and Tues- 
day morning. The Federation’s mem- 
bers are chiefly the larger mutual 
fire insurance companies, and that 
their interests nowadays necessarily 
range far outside the narrow limits 
of company affairs may be deduced 
from the topics and the speakers who 
will appear before them. 

The Monday morning session will 
open with the annual address of Pres- 
ident L. G. Purmort, secretary of the 
Central Manufacturers’ Mutual In- 
surance Company of Van Wert, Ohio. 
He will be followed by Professor G. 
W. Goble, of the University of Illi- 
nois’ department of insurance law, 
who will comment upon the timely 
subject of insurance conditions in 
European countries. 

Insurance company investment 
policies, a field considered never more 
important to the larger companies 
than today, will be the subject of an 
address titled “An Outsider Looks at 
Insurance Company Investment Pol- 
icies,’” by Captain Edward Stone, of 
the Farm Security Administration, 
Washington. 

The advertising and selling prob- 
lems of mutual insurance will be dis- 
cussed by W. C. Sampson, vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager of the 
Employers Mutuals, Wausau, Wis- 
consin. 

The second Federation session will 
open with an analysis of recent and 
prospective trends affecting inland 
marine insurance, a field which is 
yearly growing in importance with 
the mutual carriers. The speaker will 
be T. L. Osborn, Jr., inland marine 
manager of the National Retailers 


Mutual Insurance Company, Chicago. 

The report of a study of the pos- 
sible effects of war upon insurance 
in this country will be presented. The 
study, which has been going forward 
for some time, has unearthed con- 
siderable data of interest upon the ef- 
fect which war conditions developing 
subsequent to 1914 had upon the in- 
surance picture of that day, and poses 
a number of questions as to the sim- 
ilarity of those conditions and those 
of the present. 

“The Economic Kaleidoscope” is 
the title of an address to be delivered 
at this session by R. M. Plaister, of 
Moody’s Investors Service. “America 
and the War” will be the field of an 
extremely able commentator — Clif- 
ton M. Utley, of the Chicago Council 
on Foreign Relations. 

ee @ ® 

HE 44th annual convention of 

the National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies will have 
the meeting of its board of directors 
on Saturday, September 30, as its first 
event, with reports of officers the 
chief business scheduled. The session 
will be presided over by President A. 
E. Anderson, Cottonwood, Minne- 
sota. 

Registration will occupy Sunday, 
with convention officials hopeful of an 
attendance of 1,500 to set a new high 
mark. 

Much of the work of the National 
Association members will be done at 
group meetings, in which the speakers 
will initiate round-table discussions of 
particular problems. Meetings on 
Monday will be those of the wind- 

(Continued on page 28) 





Visitors Driving Cars Will Find Chicago Traffic Adequately Controlled 
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Ideally Every Auto Should Be Insured to the Satisfaction of Every Owner. The View 
Shows Traffic on the West Side Highway in New York City. 
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Proposed Plans of Automobile 
Insurance 


An Address 
By LOUIS H. PINK 


SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 
Before the 8rd Annual Convention of the Fed- 
eration of Insurance Counsel, Westchester 
Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 


E DO not know who made 
W the first gasoline automobile. 

As in the case of all other 
great inventions many men had glim- 
merings of the idea and contributed 
to the final result. Among those who 
worked on the automobile during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century 
were Charles B. Duryea, Elwood 
Haynes, Alexander Winton, Frank 
B. Stearns, R. E. Olds and Henry 
Ford. All but one of these men gave 
their name to a model. The vision, 
persistency and mechanical genius of 
the inventors brought about many 
changes and contributed greatly to 


the economic and social progress of | 


the world. 

The automobile has made extensive 
travel possible to many who other- 
wise would be unable to enjoy its 
benefits. It has broadened our knowl- 
edge of this great country and of the 
people who live in it. Together with 
the radio and telephone, the auto- 
mobile has brought country and city 








life into closer contact socially, eco- 
nomically and intellectually. It has 
changed the plan of the modern city 
and has brought mountains, lakes and 
forests within daily reach. 

But, in common with all great en- 
terprises, the advantages and _ bless- 
ings of the automobile have been ac- 
companied by serious problems—traf- 
fic, parking, road-building, mainten- 
ance and city planning as well as 
those relating to the safety of the 
public. It is doubtful if the auto- 
mobile pioneers, notwithstanding 
their confidence and enthusiasm in 
the idea, could have envisioned the 
immensity of the benefits and the 
complex problems which their efforts 
brought about. 


Chief among these—one of the 
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major social problems of our day— 
is the appalling number of deaths, 
bodily injuries and property loss 
caused each year by the automobile. 
It is a problem which constantly 
taxes the efforts of government, 
business, industry, insurance com- 
panies and public-spirited organiza- 
tions and individuals. 

In an excellent report to the Legis- 
lature outlining the activities of his 
bureau for 1938, the Hon. Carroll E. 
Mealey, Commissioner of Motor Ve- 
hicles of New York State, heartens 
us somewhat by indicating a general 
downward trend in automobile traffic 
accidents for the years 1934-1938.* 


The figures of 1937 brought dis- 
couragement but this was consider- 
ably alleviated by the drop in 1938 
and the indications of a continuation 
of a favorable experience for the pres- 
ent year. The statistics are even 
more favorable than they seem be- 
cause there has been a considerable 
increase not only in the number of 
automobiles used but in the road 
mileage. New roads and better traf- 
fic conditions have brought about an 
increase in the use of cars. While 
there are about 2,600,000 automobiles 
in the state a substantial number of 
the cars are driven by several opera- 
tors which makes for increased haz- 
ard. There are a million persons 
licensed to operate automobiles in ad- 
dition to the 2,600,000 who own 
them. 


Any plan of statutory automobile 
insurance should not overlook the 
larger and more important problem of 
safety. It is one of the factors that 
must be considered in determining 
what plans are advisable and every- 
thing possible should be done to en- 
courage safety through automobile 
insurance as well as in all other di- 
rections. It is for this reason that 
we have so highly regarded the ex- 
perimental rating plans in effect 
throughout the country for differen- 
tiating the cost of- insurance between 
those drivers who have good records 
and those who have had accidents. 
Some injustice is bound to occur be- 
cause of any such classification and 
the financial reward or penalty is not, 
usually, very large. Nevertheless 
people like to be regarded as safe 
and careful drivers and do not like 
to be penalized even though the cost 
in money may be small. The educa- 
tional value of encouraging safe driv- 
ing cannot be definitely measured but 
I believe that it is a substantial fac- 





1934 
WPitel aceite .s.oscecwesaces 82,875 
Wstal geciGents <... .<<sscneeees 2,809 
SUI 8. cca bearer 2,975 
OPM. MUGIIES: ... 54200-0000 ces 11,342 
Non-serious injuries .......... 95, 


1935 1936 1937 1938 
79,592 78,901 82,085 74,125 
2,770 2,586 2,833 2,355 
2,917 2,762 3,065 2,528 
10,648 10,500 11,108 9,801 
91,222 90,902 95,374 86,617 
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tor in rate making. 

One of the important problems 
which calls for solution is the failure 
of voluntary insurance to cover more 
than approximately one third of the 
automobiles. Entirely too many of 
our people are apparently willing to 
take a chance not only as to their 
own loss caused by their liability for 
damages, but on the recompense of 
those they may injure by their neg- 
ligence. Therefore, some plan must 
be devised to provide protection for 
those who are injured by the irre- 
sponsible driver. 


While there have been several sug- 
gestions and types of plans urged 
there are three which are most in the 
public eye. 


T THE last session of our leg- 
A islature, through the influence 
of the Insurance Brokers Association 
of New York, a bill was introduced 
which required that all motorists who 
are not able to give evidence of finan- 
cial responsibility through an appro- 
priate deposit of cash or securities or 
a surety bond or liability insurance 
policy, pay an additional fee of five 
dollars at the time of registration. 
This additional fee was to be placed 
in a compensation fund which would 
be used to defray as far as possible 
surgical and medical expenses of au- 
tomobile accident victims who could 
not recover in the customary way. 
Limits of $300 were placed in the 
case of injury to one person but in 
fatal accidents the -victim’s depend- 
ents would receive up to $600, half 
of this for the hospital and medical 
care and the balance for funeral ex- 
penses. The person liable for the ac- 
cident would be held responsible to 
the fund for any expenses paid. The 
plan further required the owner of 
a motor vehicle involved in an acci- 
dent to file evidence of financial re- 
sponsibility as to future accidents. 
This is an extension of the New 
Hampshire plan now in force which 
permits the authorities to require 
proof of financial responsibility after 
an accident and before the trial of 
the case. 


It is urged in behalf of this plan 
that by compelling all motorists who 
are not insured to pay an additional 
fee a great many will elect to insure 
and secure complete protection rather 
than pay the additional charge. It 
may also work in the other direction 
to some extent and encourage those 
who now insure to pay the additional 
fee rather than the more expensive 
premium. 

While the brokers’ plan is a step 
in the right direction and would pro- 
vide at least some compensation for 
those who are injured where an auto- 
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mobilist is not responsible or insured, 
it is not a complete or an adequate 
solution of the problem. 


ANY people believe that the 

most effective method is the 
adoption of a compensation plan for 
automobile accidents comparable to 
workmen’s compensation. The idea 
is to compensate those who suffer 
injury growing out of automobile ac- 
cidents regardless of negligence or 
fault. 

Those who sponsor this plan feel 
that the present laws are inadequate 
and too cumbersome to adequately 
treat a problem which has grown to 
such vast proportions. They hold 
that compulsory automobile liability 


_insurance is not the answer because 


there is no assurance of recovery un- 
less negligence on the part of the 
driver and absence of contributory 
negligence on the part of the claimant 
is proven. They are critical of the 
difficulties of securing judgments, of 
the necessary expense involved, con- 
gestion in our courts and the delay 
which litigation causes. 


Such a plan would, no doubt, be 
unpopular with the legal profession 
for it would seriously affect litigation 
under the law of negligence. It is 
also probable that the insurance in- 
dustry would also oppose such a 
plan because it alters the accepted 
system of automobile insurance and 
there is the fear of the establishment 
of a state insurance fund. But there 
are other reasons for criticism and 
opposition not based upon the fears 
of lawyers or companies. 

Certainly the constitutionality of 
such a measure is extremely doubt- 
ful. Opponents of the plan also 
point to the fact that in workmen’s 
compensation the relationship be- 
tween employer and employee is one 
of contract and that the absence of 
such a relationship makes it impos- 
sible to justify the precedent. Em- 
ployers and employees each consti- 
tute a separate and distinct class, the 
former being responsible for acci- 
dents, and the latter, the victims. 
Earnings of employees constitute an 
important factor in arriving at the 
benefit and the employment relation- 
ship speeds the investigation of acci- 
dents and decreases the possibilities 
of fraud. Without this relationship 
of employer and employee persons 
within the same class would be claim- 
ing against each other and prompt- 
ness of investigations and medical 
and surgical attention would be re- 
tarded. Temptation to malinger 
would be increased. Briefly, the ob- 
jection is that many of the standards 
and conditions which have made 
workmen’s compensation successful 


in the business and industrial world 
do not apply to an automobile com- 
pensation plan. 

There is a final objection not so im- 
portant from the social standpoint as 
from the practical. It would cost con- 
siderably more. The present demand 
is for the constant reduction of the 
cost of automobile protection. No 
one knows what the compensation 
plan would cost. It might be double 
that of compulsory liability insurance. 
Perhaps it is worth it. When it is 
learned that it will cost substantially 
more, considerable of the interest on 
the part of the general public will 
disappear. 

These obstacles make it doubtful of 
application in the near future. It is, 
at best, an ideal to study and work 
towards. It would be most helpful 
if an actuarial study and survey 
could be made which would estimate 
with some reasonable certainty the 
cost of such a plan. This is the first 
step. No legislature will pass an act 
requiring compensation without re- 
gard to fault unless the cost is at 
least approximately known. 


HE Massachusetts law was en- 
acted in 1925 after several years 
of study. It went into effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1927. It seems strange to 
the public that the insurance com- 
panies who apparently would be the 
chief beneficiaries of widely extended 
business do not advocate or want 
compulsory insurance. It is the ad- 
ministration of the rating feature 
which has proven most objectionable. 
In Massachusetts the rates for com- 
pulsory automobile insurance are pro- 
mulgated by the Superintendent of 
Insurance. This rate making process 
has at times been a political football. 
One Commissioner resigned because 
of political interference with his obli- 
gation to promulgate adequate and 
equitable rates. 

Another criticism of the Massachu- 
setts plan is interference with com- 
pany underwriting. A state board 
is empowered to compel the accept- 
ance of risks. A car owner may ap- 
peal to the board which, if it finds 
the risk acceptable, may assign it to 
a company which is required to take 
it. 

These and other criticisms of the 
Massachusetts set-up are understand- 
able. Massachusetts is the pioneer 
state in the field of compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance. All of the diffi- 
culties which experience has disclosed 
could not have been anticipated. No 
one could have anticipated the rise 
of irresponsible mutual carriers which 
were content to accept risks unaccept- 
able to the many sound mutual and 

(Continued on page 24) 
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- Fire Hazards of Termite 
Control 


By CHARLES S. MORGAN 


NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 


HE structural problem pre- 

sented by termites is slowly be- 

ing recognized by builders and 
property owners but the fire hazards 
which may be connected with the 
extermination of this insect has been 
given but very little consideration. 
Within the last three years explosions 
and fires costing the lives of at least 
four persons have resulted from ter- 
mite exterminating activities. 

Inasmuch as any intelligent dis- 
cussion of the problem requires some 
knowledge of the biology of the in- 
sect, let it be said here that there are 
two kinds of termites found in this 
country, subterranean and non-sub- 
terranean. The latter is found only 
on the southern Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, along the southern boundary 
and on the coast of California. It 
causes but a small fraction of the 
damage wrought by the subterranean 
termite which is found in almost 
every state in the Union. An impor- 
tant fact regarding the subterranean 
termite is that it lives in the ground, 
and while it feeds on wood in build- 
ings, it maintains passages to the earth 
to which it must have access in order 
to live. The non-subterranean termite 
does not require the moisture of the 
earth and attacks wood directly. The 
need of the subterranean termite for 
contact with the ground offers the 
property owner a most effective means 
of extermination. 

There has. long been controversy 
over the comparative merits of chemi- 
cal and mechanical methods of termite 
control. Unbiased opinion of the lead- 
ing investigators of this problem has 
supported the mechanical method of 
non-corrosive metal shields, while 
manufacturers of insecticides and ex- 
terminating companies using chemicals 
for soil poisoning and wood impregna- 
tion have naturally contested these 
views*. Without question, there are 
many cases of termite infestation in 
cheaply constructed or antiquated 
buildings where the expense of in- 
stalling mechanical barriers would 
be unwarranted and in these cases, 
chemical treatment could effect a 
measure of control more economically. 
Also where the attack is by the non- 
subterranean termite, chemical meth- 


*From here on this article has to do mostly with 
fire hazards created by certain chemical treatments for 
termites. We express no opinion on the advantages or 
disadvantages of chemical control generally. 


ods are perhaps the only means of 
protection. However, our problem 
lies not so much in the relative merits 
of the two general methods of termite 
control, as in the fire hazards attend- 
ing their use. 


The mechanical barrier method 
consists of installing a continuous 
copper or zinc shield between the 
sills of a building and the founda- 
tion, thereby prohibiting the passage 
of termites between their home in the 
soil and their food in the wooden 
structure. The only possible fire haz- 
ard connected with this installation 
would lie in the use of a soldering 
iron to fashion an unbroken shield. 
This hazard is small if reasonable 
care is observed, except in poorly 
ventilated basements containing flam- 
mable or explosive vapors such as 
might be found in a distillery or paint 
shop. In such cases, it is extremely 
important that thorough ventilation 
be maintained and that all highly 
flammable liquids be removed from 
the work area. 

The chemical method of termite 
extermination consists of two phases, 
namely: wood impregnation and soil 
poisoning. These two phases are em- 
ployed separately or in combination, 
depending upon the nature and ex- 
tent of the attack. Many different 
chemicals and poisons are used for 
this purpose a great number of which 
are highly flammable, including sev- 
eral proprietary preparations used by 
many exterminating companies. 


That a serious hazard does exist 
in certain of the chemical treatments 
may best be shown by case histories 
from the N. F. P. A. fire records. 
On July 25, 1929, an explosion oc- 
curred in the basement of a certain 
dwelling. The force of the explosion 
blew out the two side walls, a por- 
tion of the rear wall, and part of the 
brick wall that supported the front 
porch. One side wall was thrown 
over sixteen feet from its original 
position allowing the adjacent section 


-of the building to fall in, while one 


piece of the rear wall was blown over 
thirty feet from the house. Consid- 
ering the terrific force of the blast it 
is little short of miraculous that the 
three occupants of the dwelling es- 
caped uninjured. 

Carbon bi-sulphide had been used 
earlier in the day by an exterminator 
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in an attempt to rid the house of 
termites. The method employed was 
to drill holes in the concrete cellar 
floor following the wall line and 
spaced every six feet. A steel rod 
3% feet long and % inch to % inch 
in diameter was then forced into the 
earth and worked around in such a 
way as to form two deep conical 
holes. Into each of these holes, by 
means of a funnel, was poured ap- 
proximately one gallon of carbon bi- 
sulphide. The holes in the concrete 
were then plugged with bottle stop- 
pers. About forty-five gallons of 
chemical was used in this way. 

The exterminator in charge had 
taken the precaution of cutting off 
the water heater and its pilot light, 
extinguishing the gas stove in the 
kitchen and warning the occupants of 
the danger from the use of any open 
flame. Unfortunately, however, the 
electric refrigerator was overlooked, 
the motor and compressor of which 
were located in the basement. It was 
apparent that about an hour and a 
half after the exterminator had com- 
pleted his work, the automatic switch 
operated and started the motor in the 
basement thus providing the source 
of ignition which resulted in the com- 
plete destruction of the dwelling. 


N 1935 a distillery was found to 

be infested with termites and the 
management engaged the services of 
a leading, nationally-known extermi- 
nating company. The treatment used 
by this company, in addition to soil 
poisoning, consists of the impregna- 
tion of all exposed and infested wood 
with their “secret” preparation. This 
liquid is applied from a compressor 
through a hose and nozzle under 
pressure of 150 Ibs, per square inch. 
The nozzle is inserted into tight-fit- 
ting holes bored in the wood at fre- 
quent intervals. According to the 
manager of the distillery, assurances 
were given by the exterminating com- 
pany that the poisons used were non- 
flammable and non-explosive. Two 
employees of the exterminating com- 
pany were working in the basement 
with a 200-watt extension light 
hooked on the scaffolding needed to 
reach the sills when the lamp dropped 
to the cement floor, instantly igniting 
the vapor of the solution being used. 
An alarm, was sounded and the fire 
company which arrived on the scene 
within six minutes was able to extin- 
guish the fire in about two hours. 
Eye witnesses stated that almost in- 
stantly from the ignition of the fumes, 
the entire basement was a mass of 
flames, giving off a heavy black 
smoke. Both exterminators were 
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overcome by inhaling the hot fumes 
and were sent to the hospital after 
being rescued by employees of the 
distillery. 

The “secret” preparation used by 
this exterminating company was 
found upon analysis, to consist of 
85% of a distillate of crude oil some- 
what lighter than kerosene, 12.5% 
orthodichlorobenzene and 2.5% inert 
substance. Even high-flashpoint liq- 
uids and certain powders may burn 
with explosive force when nebulized 
by pressure guns, if an open flame 
or electric spark is within the vapor 
area. 

In 1936 a fire occurred which cost 
the lives of two persons and seriously 
burned a third. According to ac- 
counts of the tragedy, two of the men 
were spraying for termites in the cel- 
lar of a home while the third looked 
on from a distance when suddenly an 
explosion occurred. The force of the 
explosion tore out sections of the con- 
crete foundation on three sides of the 
house. The president of the firm do- 
ing the exterminating is said to have 
told authorities that the chemical used 
by his operators was neither explo- 
sive nor flammable. When tests 
proved that it was highly flammable, 
officers of the company said that the 
men must have been using the wrong 
chemical. 

Another similar fatal accident oc- 
curred during the summer of 1937. 
A crew of men were engaged to treat 
a house for termites using a common 
proprietary compound. The solution 
was applied to the timbers by means 
of a compressor and a hose with 
nozzle. The men had completed their 
work in the basement and were treat- 
ing the underfloor of a sun porch, 
access to which was through a small 
opening on the outside. The area 
was illuminated by an extension cord 
light with reflector. At the comple- 
tion of the work the man handling 
the nozzle started to pull out the hose 
and light at the same time. The lamp 
bulb was broken in the process and 
a sheet of flames enveloped the en- 
tire area, fatally burning the operator 
and a child who was looking on. 

Subsequent investigation revealed 
that the solution used was essentially 
a creosote-gasoline mixture having a 
flashpoint below room temperature 
and that this fact was not noted on 
any of the equipment. The fire de- 
partment experienced great difficulty 
extinguishing the fire which followed 
because the timbers were saturated 
with the flammable liquid. 


OME exterminators hold that in 
) cases of slight attack by termites, 
soil poisoning alone is sufficient to 
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destroy them. The danger that lies 
in this, even though treatment may be 
confined to soil outside the building 
is illustrated by a fire that occurred 
in 1935 in a lumber yard. This con- 
flagration appeared to have every 
evidence of arson. But investigation 
revealed that the owner of the yard 
had discovered that his property was 
seriously infested with termites. He 
was advised to saturate the ground 
wherever the attack occurred by driv- 
ing rods at frequent intervals and fill- 
ing the holes with a mixture of 
kerosene and creosote. In addition 
to this, he bored into the sills used 
to support the piles of lumber and by 
means of a pressure gun, forced this 
mixture into these timbers. This 
completed, he restocked his yard. 
Within a couple of weeks, sparks 
from a passing locomotive ignited the 
office building, resulting in a total loss 
to the yard and considerable damage 
to surrounding houses. Arson was 
suspected until investigation revealed 
the true state of affairs, because even 
the ground between the piles of lum- 
ber was on fire. 


Subsequent to this incident the city 
in which the fire occurred adopted 
the following ordinance sponsored by 
its Bureau of Fire Prevention. 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person, 
firm or corporation to use any liquids 
of a flammable nature such as gasoline, 
Stoddard’s solvent, naphtha, kerosene 
distillate, orthodichlorobenzene, mineral 
spirits, or any combination thereof, or 
any other flammable liquids of a volatile 
nature for the purpose of impregnating, 
saturating or covering any interior sur- 
faces of any building or structure or 
parts thereof, or any furniture or fixture 
or parts thereof, within the City of 
Omaha, for the purpose of exterminat- 
ing, eradicating or eliminating the pres- 
ence or termites, or other bugs or insects 
from such building or structure.” 

An ordinance of this kind is a pro- 
gressive step toward the reduction of 
fire hazards which continue to grow 
larger as the depredations of termites 
become more widespread. It should 
not be necessary for a city to suffer 
a fatal explosion and fire before tak- 
ing steps to eliminate such hazards. 

From the illustrations cited the im- 
portance of avoiding unusual fire haz- 
ards both during and after treatment, 
will readily be seen. Property owners 
faced with a termite problem should 
protect themselves against unneces- 
sary fire hazards and unreliable meth- 
ods of control. In view of the great 
amount of popular misinformation re- 
garding termites, the structural dan- 
gers attendant to them and the means 
by which they may be controlled, un- 
biased, expert advice is especially 
valuable. If possible the services of 
an independent consultant should be 
engaged, as many cases have been 


reported where insects have been er- 
roneously identified as termites by 
exterminators and many of the nos- 
trums offered for sale are worthless 
as well as dangerous. 

Though many methods of control 
have been commercially advocated, 
few have proven effective. Any 
method which attempts to control 
termites by simple extermination such 
as spraying insecticides, fumigation, 
soil poisoning alone, etc., can hold 
out no hope for success. These meth- 
ods fail because they attempt the im- 
possible task of exterminating all the 
insects, whereas the most that they 
can hope to accomplish is only par- 
tial extermination and immunization. 
Yet this type of treatment is in com- 
mon use in all parts of the country. 

The only successful method is 
the more scientific insulation of all 
wooden material from the earth, thus 
cutting off the termites already within 
the building from their nests and pre- 
venting further invasions from the 
ground. Both results are accom- 
plished by placing in the paths of 
the termites an unbroken barrier. 
This barrier may be either mechani- 
cal or chemical but the value of the 
latter method depends on: 

1. the thoroughness of the treat- 
ment ; 

2. the toxicity to termites of the 
chemicals used ; 

3. the amount of retention of this 
chemical by the timbers and_ soil 
treated ; 

4. the ability of the treatment to 
resist leaching. 

The failure of any one of these fac- 
tors will seriously reduce the effec- 
tiveness and value of any treatment. 

Prevention is by far the best pro- 
tection and freedom from invasion by 
termites in a new building is readily 
assured by observing a few simple 
comparatively inexpensive measures 
during construction. Detailed recom- 
mendations for the prevention of ter- 
mite attack in new buildings may be 
obtained from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in Washington, D. C. 





Millers National Takes Over 
Illinois Fire 


THE LLINOIS FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF PEORIA IS IN THE PROCESS OF 
being absorbed by the Millers Na- 
tional Insurance Company of Chicago. 
Plans have been made for refinancing 
the Illinois Fire, expanding its ac- 
tivities into national scope. It will 
also broaden its underwriting facili- 
ties to include inland marine and auto- 
mobile, and the various miscellaneous 
fire coverages. 
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Standard Auto Policy Changes 


By JOHN S. HAMILTON, JR. 


FTER nearly four years of ex- 
A perience, and more than a year 

of work by the Drafting and 
Forms Committees, the standard 
property and liability provisions have 
undergone a major revision. Many 
of the changes made were seen, in 
the light of experience, to be neces- 
sary in order to clarify the policies 
that they might be more readily un- 
derstood by the agent, the insured and 
the adjuster. A few changes were 
purely editorial in character. There 
are also the major _ substantive 
changes where it was found that the 
language used in the first standard 
policies had not been construed to 
mean what the drafters intended. The 
policies may be taken up seriatim, 
treating of these major substantive 
changes and certain of the clarifying 
changes which may prove to be of 
most interest. 


Basic Liability Provisions 


The changes in the first revision of 
the basic liability policy have resulted 
in corresponding adjustments in the 
garage liability form and the various 
property forms, with in each instance 
numerous additional changes. Several! 
tentative drafts of the revised liability 
policy were made, the latest completed 
last September. Additional changes 
were made in this form and the final 
basic liability form was promulgated 
on May 15 of this year with the other 
forms. The 1938 draft included the 
medical payments coverage provisions 
which are not included in the final 
policy revision. 

The first change in the basic liabil- 
ity policy is in the definition of “com- 
mercial.” This definition is carried 
under item 5 on the declaration page. 
The definition formerly provided that 
the term should mean “the transpor- 
tation or delivery of goods, merchan- 
dise or other materials, and uses in- 
cidental thereto, in direct connection 
with the named insured’s business oc- 
cupation as expressed in item 1.”’ The 
term is now defined to mean “used 
principally in the business occupation 
of the named insured as stated in item 
1, including occasional use for per- 
sonal, pleasure, family and other busi- 
ness purposes.”” There are three prin- 
cipal changes. 

I. It will contemplate that the 
principal use of the commercial ve- 
hicle will be the same as the only use 
which came within the old definition. 
However, it will also include occa- 


sional use for personal, pleasure and 
family purposes and occasional use 
for business purposes other than the 
business occupation of the named in- 
sured. The same words are used with 
reference to personal use as are used 
in the definition of “pleasure and 
business” in order to indicate that 
identical coverage is contemplated for 
such occasional use of the commercial 
vehicle, subject to the numerical lim- 
itation under exclusion (g) that not 
more than eight persons are in the 
automobile at the time of the acci- 
dent. Use of the identical wording 
avoids countless distinctions and 
variations in practice which might 
arise. If Jones, the owner of a com- 
mercial car, takes his wife to a 
neighboring town on a shopping trip 
the use of the car would presumably 
be a “family” use. If he makes the 
same trip to attend a funeral that 
would be a “personal” use, while if 
Jones and a friend drive to the city 
to watch a baseball game, that would 
be considered a “pleasure”’ use. 

II. There has been general agree- 
ment that the old definition of “com- 
mercial” denied the application of in- 
surance in some instances where the 
underwriters were entirely willing 
that insurance should apply. Stock 
examples were an insured using his 
commercial vehicle to take a piece of 
furniture from his shop to his home, 
or an insured lending his truck to a 
neighbor for a use no more hazardous 
than operation of the car in the in- 
sured’s own business. These uses too 
are covered under the new definition. 

III. The new definition of “‘com- 
mercial” eliminates delivery, thus 
avoiding the question as to whether 
the coverage applies to actual delivery 
of the goods after they have been re- 
moved from the vehicle. In practice 
the words “or delivery” were found 
confusing and had considerable influ- 
ence in improperly extending the in- 
terpretation of loading and unloading 
contained in the same item. The draft- 
ers of the policy were of the opinion 
that it served no useful purpose to 
mention delivery in the definition. The 
old definition was largely applicable 
to the carrying of materials as dis- 
tinguished from. the carrying of per- 
sons, although the latter was per- 


Editorial Note: The receipt of many inquiries con- 
cerning the practical applications of the recent changes 
in the standard automobile policy provisions has made 
desirable the printing of this analysis. While some- 
what more extended then is usual for an explanation 
of this kind we believe a large number of our readers 
will appreciate having these comments in the form of 
a Journal article. 
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mitted under the words “and uses in- 
cidental thereto.” The new definition 
by its general language includes all 
of the old definitions (except possibly 
delivery) and the additional coverage 
while carrying passengers. 

Under the Insuring Agreements the 
definitions of Coverage A and Cover- 
age B remain unchanged. There is a 
minor change in the agreement con- 
cerning Defense and Settlement. By 
the substitution of the word “amount” 
for the word “expenses” in the last 
paragraph any confusion will perhaps 
be avoided. The word “expenses”’ is 
used in only two of the phrases in 
subdivision (b) and the use of the 
same word in the last paragraph, 
which allows payment of these 
amounts in addition to the applicable 
limit of liability might suggest that 
only those items with reference to 
which the word “expenses” was used 
in subdivision (b) could be added to 
the maximum limit of liability. It is 
hoped that the change will avoid any 
confusion here. 


SIDE from several minor editor- 

ial changes the major change in 

the definition of “Insured” is the elim- 
ination of the old subdivision (a) 
which provided for exclusion from the 
definition of “any person or organiza- 
tion with respect to any loss against 
which he has other valid and collect- 
ible insurance.” The provision was 
the cause of considerable misunder- 
standing, particularly in connection 
with Drive - Other - Cars coverage, 
which is excess insurance in all cases. 
The situation might arise as follows: 
A owns an automobile and pur- 
chases Drive-Other-Cars coverage. 
With B’s permission A drives B’s car. 
If B is insured, his insurance is avail- 
able to A under the omnibus para- 
graph of B’s policy unless it is con- 
tended that the effect of the deleted 
provision denied A coverage under 
B’s policy for the reason that A had 
the Drive-Other-Car coverage. It was 
intended that the coverage under B’s 
policy would be available to A and the 
Drive-Other-Cars coverage would be 
excess insurance. A similar situation 
might arise where A is the owner of 
an automobile and is employed by cor- 
poration B, which carries Non-Own- 
ership Insurance. This is intended to 
be excess over any insurance available 
to B under A’s policy, but doubt was 
created as to whether B would be en- 
titled to coverage under A’s policy 
when it had the excess Non-Owner- 
ship Coverage. On the other hand un- 
der an Operator’s Policy or Hired 
Car Insurance it is intended that this 
coverage shall be contributing insur- 
ance with the primary insurance on 
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the car. Suppose A owns an automo- 
bile and rents it to B. A carries in- 
surance on the car and B carries 
Hired-Car Insurance, although he is 
also covered under the omnibus para- 
graph of A’s policy. In case B is 
in an accident it is intended that the 
insurance B has under A’s policy and 
the insurance he has under his own 
hired-car policy shall contribute as 
primary insurance. These conflicts 
and misunderstandings may be avoid- 
ed by elimination of this provision, the 
original purpose of which was to 
avoid insurance for the omnibus in- 
sured when he had other insurance. 
Inasmuch as the other insurance will 
be specified to be either excess or con- 
tributing under the existing rules and 
rates, the provision has been deleted. 

The provision for Automatic Insur- 
ance on Newly Acquired Automobiles 
is completely rewritten. Part of the 
change is to make the provision more 
easily understandable and part of it is 
to cure possible defects in interpreta- 
tion. As revised the paragraph pro- 
vides separately for a replacement car 
and for cars other than replacement 
where the company insures all auto- 
mobiles owned by the named insured 
at the date of delivery of the newly 
acquired vehicle. 

Formerly the provision carried two 
conditions, one applicable if the com- 
pany insured all automobiles owned 
by the named insured, and the other 
if the company did not insure all auto- 
mobiles so owned. Under the old 
provision under certain conditions an 
insured might have less insurance 
where the company insured all auto- 
mobiles owned by him than he would 
have where the company did not in- 
sure all automobiles he owned. Such 
a situation would arise only where the 
insured carried different limits or dif- 
ferent coverages. If an insured owned 
three cars and insured all of them in 
one company; two with 25/50 limits 
and a third with 5/10 limits and re- 
placed the first car, the only insur- 
ance which would apply automati- 
cally would have been the 5/10 limit, 
since it was provided that the auto- 
matic insurance applied “only to the 
extent applicable to all such previous- 
ly owned automobiles.” On the other 
hand, if in this case the third car had 
not been insured at all or with a dif- 
ferent company, the replacing car 
would have taken the 25/50 limit. 
Since this obvious unfairness to the 
insured was not intended, the wisdom 
of the change is manifest. 

ee °@ 
N the definition of Policy Period 
and Territory the policy will now 
apply to the use of the automobile 
anywhere within the United States of 
America, including the colonial pos- 
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sessions. Formerly only the United 
States in North America, exclusive of 
Alaska, was covered. The new policy 
also specifically includes Newfound- 
land, as well as Canada. The changes 
are probably of minor significance to 
carriers, but do give a broader and 
more understandable coverage. The 
word “‘coastwise” has been eliminated 
from the provision affording coverage 
to the car while on a vessel between 
ports within the above territory. This 
word is unnecessary and has been 
confusing where it raised a question 
as to the difference between a vessel 
which only touches ports within the 
territory, and one which touches ports 
outside the territory. This will also 
avoid any further question as to 
whether a vessel going from an At- 
lantic port to a Pacific port through 
the Panama Canal is a coastwise ves- 
sel. Furthermore the word “coast- 
wise” is obviously inapplicable if cov- 
erage is to be extended to the colonial 
possessions. 


There are three major changes in 
the liability exclusions. 


In Exclusion (a) the word 
“charge” has been substituted for the 
word “consideration.” This brings the 
policy into accord with an endorse- 
ment change made in California two 
years ago following cases in which the 
word “consideration” was given an 
extremely broad definition. As used in 
the policy it was formerly intended to 
mean any emolument which alters the 
status of the passenger and conse- 
quently the degree of care required of 
the operator. The California cases in 
the lower courts construed the word 
“compensation” under the Guest Act 
to include the situations of an insur- 
ance salesman taking a client home 
as a means of expediting sales, a real 
estate broker transporting another 
broker to inspect property with a 
view to purchasing it, and an em- 
ployee taking an employee of a pros- 
pective purchaser to inspect machin- 
ery. The interpretation in the latter 
case. was reversed in the Supreme 
Court, but the change is made here 
to avoid further confusion. Under 
the provision as it now stands there 
must be an actual charge or the ex- 
clusion does not operate. 


In this same provision the phrase 
“or while rented under contract or 
leased” is deleted. The original pur- 
pose of the provision was to deny 
liability when the insured rented or 
leased his car so that he lost control 
of it for a considerable period of time. 
However, it has always been a com- 
mon practice for truckmen to rent 
their cars and the underwriting intent 
was to continue the coverage under 
such circumstances. The change also 


conforms to the change in the defini- 
tion of “commercial.” There was 
never any real application of this ex- 
clusion in connection with private 
passenger cars. 

A new exclusion is added providing 
that the bodily injury provisions do 
not apply if the person injured or 
killed was in the automobile, the de- 
clared use of which is “commercial,” 
if more than eight persons were then 
in the automobile and it was being 
used for purposes other than the busi- 
ness of the named insured. Under the 
old definition there was no limitation 
with respect to the number of persons 
in the automobile, but under that defi- 
nition it was not contemplated that 
the vehicle would be used for pur- 
poses other than the business of the 
named insured. Thus, the new ex- 
clusion is merely a limitation on the 
additional coverage granted by the 
new definition of “commercial.” The 
top figure was set at eight to include 
the entire family, where the insured 
uses his commercial car in going to a 
family party, but it still avoids cover- 
age of large picnics and outings. If 
employees are being carried in in- 
sured’s business the limitation does 
not apply. If the car is being used 
for personal, pleasure or family pur- 
poses or in an occasional use for busi- 
ness purposes other than the business 
occupation of the named insured the 
terms of the exclusion should be ap- 
plied. 

e ¢ ® 

HE only major change in Con- 

dition I—“Automobile Defined” 
—is the inclusion of a trailer other 
than a trailer home, while used ex- 
clusively for personal, pleasure or 
family purposes, other than business 
purposes, with the automobile classi- 
fied in the policy as “pleasure and 
business.”” The intention of the draft- 
ers of the policy was to extend the 
coverages without making a change 
in exclusion (c), which denies cover- 
age while the automobile is used for 
the towing of a trailer not covered 
by like insurance in the same com- 
pany, or while a trailer covered by 
the policy is used with an automobile 
not covered by like insurance in the 
company. The seeming conflict be- 
tween these provisions may be re- 
solved by reading Condition 1 first. 
Under such an interpretation a trailer 
towed by or used with an automobile 
classified as pleasure and business is 
covered by like insurance in the com- 
pany, the policy applies to both car 
and trailer, and exclusion (c) is not 
applicable. If the trailer is used with 
an automobile classified as “commer- 
cial” or if a trailer home is used or if 
a trailer is used for other than per- 
sonal, pleasure or family purposes 
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or under any other circumstances it 
is not included within the definition 
of “automobile” under Condition 1 
and exclusion (c) applies to deny 
coverage. 

Condition 8—Action Against the 
Company—is amended to strike the 
requirement that suit must be insti- 
tuted within two years and one day 
next after the happening of the loss. 
This change is also made in the prop- 
erty provisions and will make the time 
limitation for bringing action on either 
the liability or property coverages 
subject to the general common or stat- 
ute law of the state. 

ee e@ @ 
Garage Liability Provisions 

OST of the above changes in 

the basic liability policy are 
also applicable in the garage policy. 
There are four other major substan- 
tive changes in the garage liability 
policy. 

The Definition of Insured is con- 
siderably expanded under Insuring 
Agreement III. The old provision 
granting coverage to executive officers 
of the named insured only as to the 
operation of automobiles owned by 
the named insured is eliminated, in- 
asmuch as the manual rules contem- 
plate that the coverage for executive 
officers will include other operations 
insured by the policy, if any. The 
exceptions to paragraph three are 
newly stated in such a manner as to 
be more readily understandable. 

Exclusion (b) of the policy is 
amended to provide that the policy 
shall not apply under Division 1 to 
the ownership, maintenance or use 
for pleasure purposes of any auto- 
mobile not owned by or in charge of 
the named insured for use principally 
in the operations under that division. 
Division 1 is the only one of the four 
which applies to pleasure use of vehi- 
cles and it is believed that the cover- 
age should be granted only to auto- 
mobiles which are in charge of the 
named insured and not to automobiles 
owned by officers or partners or mem- 
bers of their families. 

Exclusion (h) is amended to in- 
clude some of the provisions of the 
old Insuring Agreement III in order 
to clarify the coverages and exclu- 
sions relating to partners and execu- 
tive officers. 

A new sentence is added to Condi- 
tion 3—Automobile Defined—provid- 
ing that the terms of the policy shall 
apply separately to each automobile 
insured thereunder, but as respects 
limits of bodily injury or property 
damage liability a motor vehicle and 
a trailer or trailers attached shall be 
held to be one automobile. This will 
bring the garage policy into accord 


‘of apportionment of the 
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with the basic policy and includes a 
necessary qualifiation in the applica- 
tion of limits to motor vehicles with 
trailers attached. 

ee @ ®@ 


Drive-Other-Cars Coverage 

YNCURRENT with the promul- 

gation of the revised liability 
policy announcement was made that 
a limited form of drive-other-cars 
coverage will be attached to the pol- 
icy without charge. Inasmuch as the 
joint drafting committee of the stock 
and mutual companies is laying out a 
more serviceable endorsement, the 
coverage was not included in the 
standard policy form. 

The form now in use covers the 
named insured, if an individual and 
the owner of a private passenger 
automobile, and his wife, if a resident 
of the household, with respect to op- 
eration of any other private passenger 
automobile by either of them or by a 
private chauffeur or domestic servant 
in their employ. For an additional 
charge it may be extended to not more 
than two additional individuals who 
must be named in the endorsement 
and must be relatives of and resident 
in the household of the named _ in- 
sured. This coverage is subject to 
the conditions that the use is “pleas- 
ure and business” and is with the per- 
mission of the person having the right 
to grant such permission, that the 
automobile is not hired as part of a 
frequent use of hired automobiles, not 
furnished for regular use and not 
owned in full or in part by the named 
insured or a member of his household. 
The insurance under this endorsement 
is excess insurance over any other 
valid and collectible insurance. The 
latter provision is one opening up sev- 
eral doubtful questions. If the named 
insured has two or more cars insured 
in different companies for the same or 
different limits or insured in different 
policies in the same company for dif- 
ferent limits or for the same limits 
the problems of primacy and of limit 
of liability arise. Under such circum- 
stances should the insured, assuming 
that each policy carries a Drive- 
Other-Cars endorsement, receive the 
excess coverage for the amount of the 
largest policy, or the amount of the 
lowest policy, or for the accumulated 
amount of all policies? Having fixed 
the limit, there is still the problem 
liability 
among the policies with varying 
limits. 

Additional problems may arise with 
the Drive-Other-Cars coverage even 
though the named insured has only 
one insured automobile. The inter- 
pretation intended is that the policy 
covering the automobile involved in 
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the accident will be primary coverage, 
Drive-Other-Cars coverage will be 
excess. If the policy covering the car 
involved in the accident is an old pol- 
icy excluding under the omnibus 
clause any person with respect to any 
loss against which he has other valid 
and collectible insurance, it may be 
possible to argue that the two com- 
panies shall cover the loss as co-in- 
surers, or even that the company 
granting the Drive-Other-Cars cover- 
age is primarily liable and the com- 
pany covering the automobile in- 
volved is free of liability. Inasmuch 
as the new liability provisions do not 
become compulsory for several 
months, and even then there will be 
outstanding an extremely large num- 
ber of policies issued in the months 
immediately preceding the adoption of 
the new liability provisions, and in 
view of the fact that many companies 
outside of the National Bureau and 
the American Mutual Alliance may 
not use the standard provisions, this 
problem will bulk large in claim ad- 
justments for the next year or two 
unless some inter-company agreement 
can be reached. 
ee @ @ 
Basic Property Form 


ANY of the changes made in 

the property form and the 
comprehensive form were necessi- 
tated by changes made in the liability 
form and were solely for the sake of 
uniformity. There are, however, cer- 
tain major substantive changes. 

The language in Insuring Agree- 
ment I, Coverage FE, defining con- 
vertible or upset, is recast in order to 
make it clear that the insured must 
make the additional payment at the 
time settlement of the first claim is 
made. 

The bld Coverage G of the prop- 
erty form— “Supplementary Cover- 
ages’’—is eliminated in the new pol- 
icy and an endorsement has_ been 
drafted to take its place. The clause 
was eliminated for the reason that if 
that coverage is taken in addition to 
other property coverages practically 
the same result would be reached as if 
the insured had taken the Compre- 
hensive Coverage, and by elimination 
of Coverage G some space may be 
saved. However, inasmuch as Cov- 
erage X may not always be written on 
commercial automobiles it has been 
necessary to reproduce the old Cover- 
age G as an endorsement for use on 
commercial vehicles where it is de- 
sired to grant an additional coverage 
broader than that afforded by the 
basic property coverages. In the 
endorsement the only major change 
is the elimination of the coverage for 
war risks, and the addition of an ex- 
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clusion for loss or damage caused di- 
rectly or indirectly by war, invasion, 
military or usurped power or by or- 
der of any civil authority. 

The changes made in the Insuring 
Agreements covering the territory in 
which the car may be used, and the 
automatic insurance provision are the 
same as those in the liability forms. 
This is also true of exclusion (a) 
where the word “charge” is substi- 
tuted for the word “consideration” 
and the phrase “while rented or un- 
der contract or lease” is eliminated. 


In Exclusion (h), referring to 
Coverage F, the phrase “or by flood 
or rising water” is added to empha- 
size the fact that water damage does 
not include damage by flood. This is 
of some importance in such instances 
as the New England hurricane and 
flood losses. 

The property Condition 1, relating 
to notice of loss, is amended to require 
the insured to give written notice as 
soon as practicable, instead of imme- 
diate notice in writing. This change 
was made to conform to the require- 
ments in the State of Iowa and should 
not result is any loss of effectiveness 
in the provisions generally. In all of 
the combination forms the notice pro- 
visions have been recast to cover in 
one condition notice of accident or 
loss and in another notice of claim 
or suit. Formerly the notice provision 
referred separately to liability and to 
property losses. 

In Condition 10—‘‘Automobile De- 
fined” —a change is made to provide 
that the definition shall cover only 
equipment usual to that type of auto- 
mobile. This change is intended to 
make it clear that there is no cover- 
age for such unusual and extraordi- 
nary devices as refrigerators or pipe 
organs built into the automobile, 
claims for which have been occasion- 
ally filed in the past. 


ee @ ® 
Comprehensive Form 


N THE Declaration page of the 

comprehensive policy, under 
Coverage X, a description of the cov- 
erage has been added in ordinary lay- 
men’s language. This will probably 
not have great significance in the mat- 
ter of adjustment, where the terms of 
the entire policy must be studied, but 
does provide a brief, useful descrip- 
tion, 

Another clarifying amendment was 
made in the separation of Coverages 
D and E, for collision or upset, from 
Coverage X in the Insuring Agree- 
ments. In this manner Coverage D 
and E will carry the same meaning 
in the comprehensive policy as in the 
property policy and Coverage X is 
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entirely separate and distinct and does 
not duplicate them in any way. It is 
believed that the separation of the 
coverages into three paragraphs has 
not resulted in any _ substantive 
change. The only major change in 
Coverage X has been the substitution 
of the phrase “any falling object” for 
“falling aircraft or parts thereof.” The 
change was intended to make it clear 
that damage caused by trees falling 
on automobiles, suicides leaping from 
tall buildings and articles dropped or 
thrown from tall buildings is insured 
under the Comprehensive Coverage 
rather than under the Collision 
Coverage. This will be significant par- 
ticularly where the insured does not 
carry collision insurance or where the 
collision and comprehensive coverages 
are written in different companies. 


The exclusions of the comprehen- 
sive policy have been considerably 
changed in form without any major 
change in substance. By breaking 
down paragraph (c) the analysis has 
been simplified. This was possible 
because of the new alignment of the 
coverages in separating the Collision 
Coverages from Coverage X. 


ee @ ® 
Theft Reimbursement 


OTH the property and compre- 

hensive forms and the various 
combination policies carry a new in- 
suring agreement granting reimburse- 
ment for loss of use from theft. For- 
merly a charge was made for this 
coverage and an endorsement added 
to the policy, but both stock and mu- 
tual companies are now granting the 
coverage free of charge. The com- 
pany will reimburse the named in- 
sured in an amount not exceeding $5 
a day nor totalling more than $150— 
in other words not more than thirty 
days—or the value of the automobile 
whichever is the lesser amount, for 
expense incurred following a theft 
covered under the policy in the rental 
of a substitute automobile during a 
period commencing seventy-two hours 
(or three days) after the theft has 
been reported to the company and 
the police, and terminating on the 
date the whereabouts of the automo- 
bile become known to the named in- 
sured, the company or the police, or 
on such earlier date as the company 
makes or tenders settlement for the 
theft. The provision for termination 
of liability on tender of settlement, as 
well as on making settlement, was in- 
serted in order that the insured may 
not be impelled to make the most of 
the loss of his car by refusing to ac- 
cept settlement until he has collected 
the largest possible amount under the 
theft reimbursement agreement. The 


insured is also required to present 
rental receipts and an acceptable 
proof of loss. The coverage does not 
apply unless the stolen automobile 
was a private passenger automobile 
not used to carry third persons for a 
charge. It is believed that since most 
cars are recovered within three days 
of the theft this coverage can be 
granted without charge and without 
adjustment of the property rate. 


eee 
Medical Payments Coverage 


HE most significant advance in 

the automobile liability field, the 
medical payments coverage, was not 
generally adopted until too late for 
inclusion in the policy revision. While 
the coverage is now available in most 
states, further developments may be 
expected in the next few months in 
the direction of standardization of 
forms and rates. 


ee ®@ 
Conclusion 


This brief resume cannot, of course, 
replace a careful study of the new pol- 
icy provisions. It may point out 
where major changes in the policies 
should be sought out and studied. 
Undoubtedly, many other changes 
could have been made in the policy 
provisions, broadening the: coverage 
without an undue increase in loss ex- 
perience, and perhaps clarifying the 
policy. A small but militant minority 
would look with favor upon eliminat- 
ing many of the exclusions contained 
in the standard policy. The first re- 
vision is certainly a great improve- 
ment over the original standard pro- 
visions, and the second revision may 
be looked to with even keener anti- 
cipation. 





Warns Public Against 


Unauthorized Insurance 
(Continued from page 11) 


and not licensed by the Insurance De- 
partment, it is obligatory on the pol- 
icyholder to remit 5% of the premium 
paid to the insurance company, to the 
State of South Dakota. Failure to 
do so is punishable by a $200 fine and 
sixty days in jail according to the re- 
quirements of the provisions of Sec- 
— South Dakota Code of 
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NON- ASSESSABLE POLICIES UPHELD BY 
ALABAMA ATTORNEY GENERAL 


UPPLEMENTING tthe an- 

nouncement in the last issue of 
our publication regarding the right 
of mutual insurance companies to 
issue a non-assessable policy in the 
State of Alabama we reproduce below 
the full text of the opinion released 
by the office of Attorney General 
Thomas S. Lawson on August 14 ad- 
vising that the mutuals are entirely 
within their authority in following 
this practice. 

Express consent to issue such a 
contract was given in the opinion 
handed down to Insurance Commis- 
sioner Frank N. Julian, where a com- 
pany is possessed of a surplus equal 
to the capital stock and surplus re- 
quired of a domestic stock company 
transacting the same kind of insur- 
ance business. It further declared 
that when a mutual company has is- 
sued such a policy the policy con- 
tinues to be a non-assessable contract 
even in the event that the insurance 
carrier should later become insolvent. 

August 14,1939. 
Hon. Frank N. Julian, 
Superintendent of Insurance, 
Capitol. 
Dear Sir: 


I have your letter of July 20, 1939, 
in which you request my opinion as 
follows : 


“Article VII of the Alabama Code of 
1923 deals with the organization and 
operation of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies other than life and Section 8430 
therein contained reads as follows: 


“ee 


Assessment Against Members When 
Necessary. — Such company not pos- 
sessed of assets at least equal to the 
unearned premium reserve and other 
liabilities shall make an assessment 
upon its members liable to assessment 
to provide for such deficiency, such as- 
sessment to be against each such mem- 
ber in proportion to such liability as 
expressed in his policy, which liability 
shall not be less than one additional 
contingent premium equal to the cash 
premium unless the company has a sur- 
plus equal to the capital stock and sur- 
plus required of a domestic stock com- 
pany transacting the same kind of in- 
surance.’ 

“Section 8433 of the above men- 
tioned Article VII reads in part as 
follows: 

“‘Any mutual insurance company or- 
ganized outside of this state, and au- 
thorized to transact the business of in- 
surance on the mutual plan in any state, 
district or territory may be admitted 
and licensed to transact the kinds of 
insurance authorized by its charter or 
articles of association to the extent and 
with the powers and privileges specified 
in this article when it shall be solvent 
under this article. * * *° 


“I would appreciate your giving me 


your opinion upon the following ques- 
tions: 

‘1, May a mutual insurance company 
of Alabama, organized under the provi- 
sions of Article VII of the Code of 
1923, and therefore subject to the pro- 
visions of Section 8430 as set forth 
above, or a mutual insurance company 
organized outside of this state but au- 
thorized to transact business in Alabama 
under the provisions of Section 8433 of 
the Code of 1923 (therefore also sub- 
ject to Section 8430), issue policies 
without contingent liability — that is, 
non-assessable policies — where such 
company is possessed of a surplus equal 
to the Capital Stock and Surplus re- 
quired of a domestic Stock Company 
transacting the same kind of insurance? 

“2. If your answer to the foregoing is 
in the affirmative, and a mutual com- 
pany issues non-assessable policies and 
later becomes insolvent, may the com- 
pany or its receiver assess the holders of 
such non-assessable policies?” 


In reply, I wish to advise you that 
I am confining my reply to your re- 
quest to the statutes cited in the re- 
quest without consideration given to 
any other statute of any other state 
wherein such company may be incor- 
porated, and without regard to the 
powers which may be conferred upon 
the corporation through its charter, 
constitution and by-laws. 


I wish to call your attention tc 
Section 8424 of the Code of 1923, 
which provides in part as follows: 

“8424. Kinds of insurance contracted 
for. — Any company licensed under the 
provisions of this article may make con- 
tracts of insurance or to reinsure or ac- 
cept reinsurance on any portion thereof, 
to the extent specified in its articles, for 
the kinds of insurance, following: * * *” 

You will note that this section of- 
fers authority to write such policies 
of insurance as may be authorized by 
the “articles” of the corporation or 
by statute. 

We come now to consider Section 
8430 of the Code of 1923, cited by 
you. I wish to call your attention to 
the language of this statute, which 
you quote, and which includes the 
following explicit expressions : 

“Shall make an assessment upon its 
members liable to assessment.” 

“Such assessment to be against each 
such member in proportion to such lia- 
bility as expressed in his policy.” 


In my judgment, this language of 


=~ 


‘the Legislature is too clear for con- 


struction. Our Supreme Court has 
often held that when a statute is per- 
fectly clear in its language and no 
ambiguity arises, there is no room for 
construction. Dixie Coaches v. Pete 
Ramsden, 190 So. 92, and authori- 
ties cited. (Advance sheets. ) 
Where the legislative intent appears 
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in the language of the act itself, either 
expressly or by necessary implication 
or reasonable intendment, the lan- 
guage employed is sufficient, and if 
capable of being understood and the 
definite legislative purpose is ex- 
pressed, such purpose must be con- 
strued to be the law. 59 Corpus Juris 
605. You will note that the language 
used in the statute offers authority 
for an assessment ‘“‘upon its members 
liable to assessment to provide for 
such deficiency, such assessment to be 
against each such member in propor- 
tion to such liability as expressed in 
his policy.” 


It is evident that the Legislature in 
enacting the present law, sought to 
and did provide for the issuance of 
the above named two kinds of mutual 
policies ; the one being the policy car- 
rying with it an assessment liability 
on the part of the policyholders who 
are referred to in the act as “mem- 
bers liable to assessment” and one 
without such assessment liability. As 
a safeguard to the company’s policy- 
holders, it was provided that the pol- 
icy without assessment liability (the 
non-assessable form) could not be 
issued unless the company had a sur- 
plus equal to the capital stock and 
surplus required of a domestic stock 
company transacting the same kind 
of insurance. 


Premises considered, it is my opin- 
ion that the answer to your first ques- 
tion must be in the affirmative, and 
that mutual insurance companies of 
Alabama organized under the provi- 
sions of Section 8419, et seq., of the 
Code of 1923, and mutual companies 
of other states legally authorized to 
transact business in Alabama, may 
issue non-assessable policies when 
possessed of a surplus equal to the 
capital stock and surplus required of 
a domestic stock company transacting 
the same kind of insurance business. 
See Johnson v. School District No. 1, 
128 Or. 9, 270 P. 764. 


In reply to your question number 
two, I wish to advise that in my 
judgment your question must be an- 
swered in the negative. The obliga- 
tions of a mutual policyholder are 
wholly contractual. Our Supreme 
Court has held in the case of York- 
shire Ins. Co. Ltd. of London v. 
Gasis, 112 So. 154, 215 Ala. 564, 
that insurance contracts are construed 
the same as other contracts; and it 
was held in the case of North River 
Ins. Co. of the City of New York v. 
Waddell, 112 So. 336, 216 Ala. 55, 
52 A. L. R. 838, that “insurance 
contracts must be construed in ac- 
cordance with the intention of the 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Proposed Auto Plans 


(Continued from page 16) 

stock companies authorized. These 
companies were often organized by 
promoters with only their selfish in- 
terests in mind. These men “milked” 
the companies. They were not so 
much interested in paying claims as 
in their own financial gain, and 
eventually the companies became in- 
solvent and were retired from busi- 
ness leaving a trail of loss and unpaid 
claims. Some years ago we had a 
somewhat similar situation with our 
taxi mutuals. 

The situation in Massachusetts is 
gradually improving. Changes have 
been made; faults remedied ; there is 
better cooperation; rates are more 
equitable. The public is apparently 
in favor of the law and a recent re- 
port on the subject states that the 
voters would not favor repeal. 

It is the opinion of many of those 
who are familiar with the problem 
that the approach towards meeting 
the growing public interest in this 
state for more vigorous laws for the 
protection of the public from the ir- 
responsible driver may be along the 
line of the Massachusetts plan. There 
is no apparent reason why the weak- 
nesses and defects which have been 
shown by the experience of the years 
cannot be obviated. 

While there has been considerable 
difficulty with the rates in Massachu- 
setts and the companies have at times 
complained that they have been un- 
able to carry the business except at a 
loss, we are not faced with that pros- 
pect in the State of New York. There 
has been no political interference 
with proper rating in this state and 
it is essential that we continue and 
preserve this important function on 
the basis of experience and _ facts. 
While compulsory insurance would 
intensify the interest of the general 
public in the rating problem and 
there would be greater temptation for 
politically-minded persons to inter- 
fere, we must in drafting legislation 
assume confidence in the good judg- 
ment of the people of this state and 
the integrity of those in charge. 

An objection raised by the insur- 
ance companies is that they are not 
permitted to do their own underwrit- 
ing but must accept undesirable risks 
when ordered to do so by the official 
board. It is possible that the com- 
panies have made too much of this 
objection. In a large percentage of 
cases the officials have not required 
the companies to insure those regard- 
ed as undesirable prospects. It would, 
of course, be much better from every 
standpoint if this particular feature 
of the Massachusetts law could be 
eliminated. 
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()ne way of meeting the problem 
might be to permit the companies to 
charge additional rates on _ risks 
deemed hazardous. Persons regarded 
as hazardous risks could then shop 
around among the various companies 
and get the best rate possible. For 
those unable to obtain insurance a 
pool of companies might possibly be 
organized which would provide in- 
surance at rates which would be fair 
and equitable both to the companies 
and those insured. These are merely 
suggestions for consideration. There 
may be other and better methods for 
meeting the objections to the Mass- 
achusetts plan. 

It is not an overextension of the 
power of government to require that 
anyone driving an implement such as 
the automobile which is powerful and 
likely to cause serious injury or death 
be a qualified driver and also be 
financially able to compensate those 
who suffer loss. No man has an in- 
herent right to operate such a dan- 
gerous vehicle free from regulation 
and control. Society must guard 
itself against injury and social loss. 

In Denmark compulsory insurance 
has been carried to the extent of com- 
pelling all dog owners to take out an 
insurance policy. No company has 
the right to refuse to insure any dog 
no matter how vicious it may be. 
The people are protected against in- 
jury from dogs to the extent of 10,- 
000 kronen for property damage and 
30,000 kronen for personal injury. 
The maximum liability in any catas- 
trophe is 100,000 kronen. The law 
provides that the companies may 
form a pool for transacting this busi- 
ness and for spreading the risk. 


HE various plans which have 

been discussed are all based upon 
the assumption that, we should con- 
tinue to insure the car rather than 
the driver. It would be difficult to 
change as our rating practices are 
built upon the insurance of the car 
owner. Furthermore, some change 
in the law of negligence placing liabil- 
ity on the car owner would probably 
be necessary. But a great deal may 
be said at least from the theoretical 
standpoint in favor of insuring the 
man at the wheel rather than the car 
which is inert. Serious consideration 
should be given to this problem. It 
will be difficult to change the sys- 
tem hurriedly but undoubtedly insur- 
ance of the driver, if practical, would 
ally compulsory insurance more 
closely to highway safety. 

We in the department are not dog- 
matic. We are studying the problem 
and trying to make up our minds 
what is best to recommend. I have 
tried to outline the direction in which 





things are proceeding and some of 
the problems and practical possibili- 
ties of improvement. We should not 
act hastily. We are now operating 
under a reasonably satisfactory sys- 
tem known as the financial responsi- 
bility plan which can be tightened 
up and improved. We must make 
some definite progress towards pro- 
viding financial security of some na- 
ture for those who are injured 
through no fault of their own by au- 
tomobile drivers. In determining the 
policy of the future the lawyers will 
have a large part. 


Mayor LaGuardia apparently has 
no very high regard for attorneys al- 
though he is one himself and I must 
confess that all men in positions of 
executive public responsibility some- 
times wish they could break through 
the legal web and get things done. In 
calling together those interested in 
the milk problem of New York City 
the Mayor said: 

“If any of these groups have brought 
their army of lawyers, we have a nice, ven- 
tilated, cool room where they can wait in 
case their clients want any advice or other 
reinforcement. This is in keeping with my 
practice in all cases of this kind, to limit 
it to the parties of interest and keep the 
attorneys in reserve.” 

On the other side of the picture, 
and I think it more truly represents 
what lawyers have to offer, Bellamy 
Partridge in writing of his father un- 
der the title of “Country Lawyer” 
said that if folks were in a little trou- 
ble they would get down on their 
knees and talk to God, but if they 
were in a lot of trouble they would 
go straight to his father. 


Lawyers are selfishly interested be- 
cause so many of us depend on the 
negligence cases which have con- 
gested our courts. We are also vital- 
ly interested from the standpoint of 
legal statesmanship and the obliga- 
tion which lawyers owe the commun- 
ity to give it sound and disinterested 
advice on all public problems. We 
play a very important part in every 
public activity that goes on in the 
land. The public is entitled to our 
support in the effort to secure greater 
protection from the irresponsible 
driver. 





Blackall Named Vice 
President of N.A.I.C. 


JOHN C. BLACKALL, INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONER OF CONNECTICUT HAS 
unanimously been elected vice presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners by the as- 
sociation’s executive committee to fill 
a vacancy caused by the death of 
Commissioner J. Balch Moor of the 
District of Columbia. 
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Does Distribution Cost Too Much? 


A Study of Price in 


IGHT national leaders especially 
concerned with distribution, but 
of widely differing interests and points 
of view—including Willard L. Thorp, 
Stuart Chase and Paul H. Nystrom— 
have come to a unanimous agreement 
in making a series of recommendations 
to improve marketing methods in the 
United States. Their program for ac- 
tion is given in the final report of the 
Twentieth Century Fund’s Distribu- 
tion Committee. 


The first ten chapters of the report 
—entitled “Does Distribution Cost 
Too Much?” — present the factual 
findings in a comprehensive survey of 
the costs involved in American mar- 
keting methods. The final chapter 
contains the detailed suggestions for 
increased efficiency in the distributive 
system. The recommendations in- 
clude such items as a study of the 
feasibility of charging different prices 
for a single article, depending upon 
whether the sale is cash or charge, 
whether the customer takes the article 
or has it delivered and whether the ar- 
ticle is kept or returned ; the establish- 
ment of a research institute in distri- 
bution, under independent auspices 
and with a liberal endowment ; and the 
repeal of all laws which are designed 
merely to preserve, or to destroy, some 
special group in the distribution struc- 
ture without regard for the general 
public interest. 


These recommendations were for- 
mulated by the special Distribution 
Committee of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, whose chairman is Willard L. 
Thorp, Director of Research for Dun 
and Bradstreet and formerly Director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. The procedure of the 
Trustees of the Fund in appointing a 
special committee is to select persons 
who have first-hand knowledge of the 
field being studied, but who represent 
widely different backgrounds and ap- 
proaches to it. Working under the 
Committees supervision is a special 
research staff to bring in factual find- 
ings. The facts form a basis for im- 
partial judgment, and the endeavor is 
to use facts to bring diverse minds to- 
gether and find the largest area of 
agreement on which all can unite for 
the common good. 


The range of the Distribution Com- 
mittee includes the liberal author 
Stuart Chase, former President of 
Consumer’s Research and frequent 
critic of distribution methods; man- 
agement, as represented by Alvin 
Dodd, President of the American 
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Management Association; and labor, 
as represented by John P. Frey, Pres- 
ident, Metal Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor. Paul 
H. Nystrom combines practical, chain- 
store experience with a classroom 
background in his dual capacity as 
President of the Limited Price Variety 
Stores Association and as Professor 
of Marketing at Columbia University. 
Experienced in the wholesale field is 
Hector Lazo, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of cooperative Food Distributors. 

Carl L. Hamilton, of Booz, Fry, 
Allen and Hamilton, brings a back- 
ground of research and engineering ; 
Helen Hall, Head of the Henry Street 
Settlement, combines training in eco- 
nomics with broad humanitarian ex- 
perience and extensive contact with 
the Consumers’ movement ; and prob- 
lems of corporate organization are 
well understood by Robert G. Stewart, 
formerly Director, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey. 

These members of the Distribution 
Committee formulated and signed the 
recommendations without a single dis- 
senting voice. The research report, 
which makes up the main body of 
“Does Distribution Cost Too Much ?” 
was prepared by J. Frederic Dew- 
hurst, Economist of the Fund, and 
Paul W. Stewart, who headed the spe- 
cial research staff. The entire pro- 
ject was carried through with the ac- 
tive collaboration of Evans Clark, 
Executive Director of the Twentieth 
Century Fund. 

In working out its suggestions for 
improvements in the distribution sys- 
tem the Committee says it makes no 
attempt to blueprint an “imaginary, 
perfectly functioning planned econ- 
omy” and doubts that we would want 
such a regimented system if we could 
have it. The Committee says, “We 
accept and adhere to certain social 
and political principles coming under 
the general terms of democracy and 
freedom of opportunity.” 


The Committee offers its suggestion 
of a sliding scale of prices for a single 
article with full recognition of the dif- 
ficulties involved, especially for any 
one store that might try to institute the 
system alone, but the members believe 
the plan merits serious study. The pro- 
posal is included in a section of the rec- 
ommendations dealing with the dis- 
tribution system as it directly touches 
the consumer. In practice, the pro- 
posed plan would mean that a pur- 
chase paid for in cash, carried out of 
the store by the buyer and not return- 
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ed, would cost less than if any or all 
of those services were required. 

Summarizing its attitude toward 
such services, the Committee says: 

Whether they actually avail themselves 
of these services or not, consumers pay for 
them whenever they buy goods at a store 
which offers them. Since the consumer 
pays for such services he is inclined to de- 
mand them on the theory that he is entitled 
to all that he pays for. All this increases 
the total volume of such services, and 
therefore their cost, and hence the price 
the consumer must pay. 

The Committee points out that the 
principle of differential charging is 
already followed by many manufac- 
turers, and might well be applied to 
intermediary as well as retail trade. 
In another section of its recommenda- 
tions, the Committee urges that ap- 
propriate governmental agencies give 
official authorization for such moves 
in cases where the net result will be 
to lower costs to the consumer. 

Along the lines of consumer educa- 
tion, the Committee recommends “the 
expansion and better coordination of 
government agencies to provide in 
adequate and popular form informa- 
tion which consumers need for more 
efficient buying”; and “the wide ex- 
tension for public use of the facilities 
of government and private agencies 
for testing and appraising consumer 
goods.” 

The Committee urges “the further 
organization of consumer coopera- 
tives and consumers’ group buying 
agencies’ and believes that such de- 
velopments ‘“‘serve an important edu- 
cational purpose in arousing the inter- 
est of consumers in the problems of 
economical buying ; and their very ex- 
istence may have a significant influ- 
ence on the price policies of private 
distributors.” 

One whole section of the recom- 
mendations is directed at the need for 
more ample and more accurate infor- 
mation on the detailed workings of 
the system of distributing goods in the 
United States. The, Committee cites 
the fact that the first U. S. Census of 
Manufactures was taken more than a 
century ago but the first Census of 
Distribution was not taken until 1929, 
The Committee says, “The amount 
of research in the field of distribution 
is negligible as compared with the 
funds and energies devoted to research 
in the field of technology and produc- 
tion—in spite of the fact that distribu- 
tion, in all its phases, represents a 
more important area in our total 
economy than does production.” 


e @ @ 
S A focal point for basic research, 
the Committee urges the estab- 
lishment of an independent, liberally 
endowed Institute for research in con- 
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sumption and distribution and thinks 
it might well explore the “broader and 
more important social implications of 
the kind of distributive system (which 
means the kind of economic system) 
we have.” 


The Committee recommends “the 
provision by government agencies of 
more comprehensive, accurate and 
promptly available statistics on distri- 
bution.” Government agencies are 
urged to cooperate with educational 
institutions and private companies and 
agencies, in a general development 
and expansion of analytical studies of 
distribution costs, methods and re- 
sults. In particular, the Committee 
believes, there is an acute need for the 
development of ‘improved methods of 
distribution cost accounting and 
analysis.” The Committee also rec- 
ommends the establishment of training 
courses for distributors in high schools 
and other educational institutions, and 
thinks there should be an organized 
effort to spread information about the 
hazards of retailing and the qualifica- 
tions necessary for success in that field. 


In the section of the recommenda- 
tions dealing with legislation, the Com- 
mittee urges the immediate repeal of 
all laws designed to preserve or de- 
stroy some special group in the distri- 
bution structure. Chain store tax laws 
are given as an outstanding example. 
The Committee opposes the use of leg- 
islation for such purposes and says 
that ‘attempts to freeze the structure 
already in existence, or to control the 
process of its development, or to tax 
certain types of distributors out of 
existence, or to give special govern- 
mental aid to others, are . . . attempts 
which cannot be justified, as a rule, on 
economic grounds.” 


Interstate barriers are condemned 
in a recommendation urging “the 
prompt repeal of all state legislation 
designed to discriminate against the 
products of other states and to restrict 
the free movement of goods between 
the states.” The Committee calls for 
the “strengthening and more effective 
administration of existing laws de- 
signed to prevent and destroy private 
monopoly, to eliminate price fixing, 
and to prevent other monopolistic 
practices.” Recognizing, however, 
that there are instances in which legal 
restrictions stand in the way of pro- 
cedures that would result in lower dis- 
tribution costs, the Committee recom- 
mends “Permission by appropriate 
government agencies, under specific 
statutory authority, for distributors to 
agree on the limitation of certain cost- 
ly excesses in competition where the 
result will be to reduce the cost to the 
consumer.” 
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The survey of distribution was au- 
thorized by, and the special Committee 
to supervise it was appointed by, the 
Board of Trustees of the Twentieth 
Century Fund. The Fund’s head- 
quarters are at 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. The present Trus- 
tees of the Fund are: A. A. Berle, Jr., 
Francis Biddle, Bruce Bliven, Percy 
S. Brown, Henry S. Dennison, John 
H. Fahey, Robert H. Jackson, Oswald 
W. Knauth, Morris E. Leeds, Robert 
S. Lynd, James G. McDonald, Charles 
P. Taft, Harrison Tweed and William 
Allen White. 





Alabama Non-Assessable 
Policy Decision 
(Continued from page 23) 


parties appearing from the language 
used.” 


The Supreme Court of Oregon 
dealt with the question of assessing 
policyholders who by the terms of 
their policies were not subject to as- 
sessment, using the following lan- 
guage: 

“The liability to pay an assessment is 
a matter of contract. A member of a 
mutual company may so stipulate to pay 
assessments as that upon failure to ful- 
fill his obligation an action will lie 
against him to recover the same: 3 Joyce 
on Insurance (2nd Edition), Section 
1245c. Only members who have as- 
sumed a contract obligation to pay as- 
sessments are liable therefor. A member, 
in order to become liable for assess- 
ments must contract to pay the same or 
assent to some plan or provision for 
levying assessments, required by the by- 
laws or constitution of the mutual asso- 
ciation or by the statute authorizing the 
organization of the company; 3 Joyce 
on Insurance (2nd Edition), Sections 
1251, 1253. Members insured exclusively 
on the cash premium plan, and who 
have paid their premiums in cash, as 
defendant has done, are not liable to an 
assessment for the purpose of paying 
losses and expenses.” (Beaver State Ins. 
Assn. v. Smith, 97 Ore. 579, 192 Pac. 
789 [1920]). 


Other jurisdictions have held that 
non-assessability or assessability is a 
matter of contract. 

Swing v. Humbird, 94 Minn. 1, 101 
N. W. 938 (1904) 


Iowa E. and B. Farmers Mt. F. Ins. 
Co. v. Otto, 97 Mich. 522, 56 N. W. 755 
(1893) 


Banks v. Duckenfield, 18 N. Y. 592 
(1859). 


Given v. Rettew, 162 Pa. 638, 29 Atl. 
703 (1894) 


Mygatt v. N. Y. Protection Ins. Co., 
21 N. Y. 52 (1860) 

A receiver for an insolvent com- 
pany has only. such rights against 
other persons as were the property 
of the corporation before his appoint- 
ment by the court to wind up its af- 


fairs. A receiver cannot enforce any 
contract beyond its terms. 
Given v. Rettew, supra; 


Ex parte Wilkinson, 220 Ala. 529, 126 
So. 102; 

53 Corpus Juris, 100. 

Neither a receiver nor the court from 
which he derives his authority can 
enforce assessments against persons 
who held non-assessable policies. 

In New York, the court spoke to 
this question in the following lan- 
guage : 

“The court cannot alter a man’s con- 
tract, or make him pay more or sooner 
than he agreed to do or in any differ- 
ent manner. The fact of the insolvency 
of the corporation, in short, cannot vary 
the contract of a member of a mutual 
insurance company. His liability is 
fixed by contract.” (Williams, Receiver 
v. Lakey, 15 How. Pr. [N. Y.] 206 
[1857]). 

Premises considered, it is my 
opinion that if a mutual insurance 
company that has legally issued non- 
assessable policies later becomes in- 
solvent, then such non-assessable 
policyholders are not subject to as- 
sessment or contingent liability. 


Yours very truly, 


Thos. S. Lawson 
Attorney General. 





Sims Invites Commissioners’ 


Convention to West Virginia 


EDGAR B. SIMS, STATE AUDITOR AND 
EX-OFFICIO INSURANCE COMMISSIONER 
of West Virginia has dispatched a 
unique invitation to the Commis- 
sioners of various states requesting 
that consideration be given White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, as 
the site of the 1940 annual meeting of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. 


Mr. Sims’ invitation headed “De- 
partmental Ruling No. 1,000,001” af- 
ter outlining with cogent humor vari- 
ous reasons why the convention 
should be held in West Virginia, 
closes as follows: 


“Now, therefore, I, Edgar B. Sims, Au- 
ditor of the silent State of West Virginia 
and Ex Officio Insurance Commissioner, do 
hereby make, proclaim, publish, and pro- 
mulgate to the whole of the United States, 
Dominion of Canada, and the rest of the 
known world and all of the creatures 
thereof, that the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners’ Convention shall 
be held at White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia, during the month of June, 1940, 
and all of the Commissioners are hereby 
required to attend with all appropriate ap- 
purtenances belonging thereto. 

“Any insurance Commissioner failing 
and refusing to attend shall be excom- 
municated, ostracized, and shall suffer all 
of the penalties of the law made and pro- 
vided. 


“Given under my hand and seal this 13th 
day of September, 1939.” 
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(Lower Photo) Flowers in Reception Room Ventura County Mutual, Celebrating Opening of 
New Office. (Upper Photo) Exterior of New Building. 


California Mutual In New Office Building 


ARKING the completion of for- 

ty-one years of progress, the 
Ventura County Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, in the first line of the 
outstanding county mutuals in Cali- 
fornia, recently moved into its new 
home. 

The building, located at Fir and 
Main Streets, and flood-lighted at 
night, is one of the most beautiful in 
Ventura. It is of one story, reinforced 
concrete throughout, with tile roof 
to conform to the architectural 
theme of Southern California. A 
chromium border trim adds to the 
beauty of the exterior. 

Ultra modern, yet practical in 
every respect, the interior is designed 
for the ‘convenient housing of up-to- 
the-minute equipment, and accommo- 
dation of officials and office personnel. 
There is a basement garage and 
parking lot for the convenience of 
policyholders, of which there are over 
3,000. 

Organized by a group of pioneers 
of Ventura County, who, observing 
the success of similar organizations 
in Southern California, decided that 
a mutual fire insurance company 
could serve them at lower cost, the 
Ventura County Mutual has abun- 
dantly merited their confidence. To- 
day it has in force nineteen million 
dollars in select risks, primarily 
ranch and residence property. No 
business property policies are written. 

Inasmuch as Ventura County is 
chiefly an agricultural section, and 
the area open to development being 


limited by mountains and other terri- 
tory difficult of cultivation, the total 
net insurance carried by this County 
mutual is remarkable. 

The company’s reputation for con- 
servative management and excellence 
of underwriting has brought consist- 
ent gains of business volume, the 
period of 1934 to 1939 having been 
especially successful. Within this time 
admitted assets have increased nearly 
50%, totaling now $192,000. The 
average fire loss ratio to the net 
premiums has been only 35.78%. 
Among its best known policyholders 
is Mr. C. C. Teague of Santa Paula, 
Chairman of the American Institute 
of Cooperatives; President of the 
California Fruit Exchange, and of 
many other producers cooperative or- 
ganizations in the Golden State. 

Emphasizing the progressiveness of 
the company is its membership in na- 


E. W. DAILY 


Director 





EDMUND W. GERRY 


President 
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tional and state associations of mutual 
fire insurance companies and in its 
active participation in the various 
conventions held by these groups, in 
which one or more of the Ventura 
County Mutual officers have many 
times held important posts. 

Such famed pioneers were on its 
original rolls as N. W. Blanchard, 
who introduced the citrus industry to 
Ventura County; Eugene P. Foster, 
a cattleman and later banker and 
philanthropist ; Waite Gerry, W. A. 

sarnes, M. D. L. Todd and John 
Darling, leading ranchers. 

When the new building was opened 
formally on June 2, 1939, the follow- 
ing announcement was made to the 
public: 

“In taking this progressive step, Ven- 
tura County Mutual, its officers, direc- 
tors and employees pause to pay sincere 
tribute to the vision and wisdom of its 
founders and to those who guided the 
young organization during its formative 
years. Especially do we honor the mem- 
ory of Willington G. Wilde, manager of 
the organization from 1924 until his 
passing in 1937.” 

Officers of the company today are 
Edmund W. Gerry, president; A. L. 
Drown, vice-president; Ralph H. 
Bennett, secretary-treasurer and man- 
ager; Dorothy Browne, assistant sec- 
retary; Edmund W. Gerry, E. W. 
Daily, W. L. Ramsey, A. L. Drown, 
Fred Aggen, D. L. Strathearn and 
Robert A. Hardison, directors. 

Active management of the Ventura 
County Mutual is the responsibility 
of Manager Bennett who took over 
the direction of the company during 
the illness of Mr. Wilde and has made 
an emphatic success of his job. 

President Edmund W. Gerry, 
closely associated with the company 
since its organization, is a well known 
rancher of the Mound district and has 
the confidence of all who know him. 


Vice-president A. L. Drown of 
Ojai is prominent not only in Cali- 
fornia mutual affairs, but nationally 
as well. He has been a consistent at- 
tendant at the big mutual conven- 
tions, where his keen sense of humor 


RALPH H. BENNETT 
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Vice President 


Prominent Officers of the Ventura California County Mutual 
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and his common-sense advice have 
made him a popular and valuable 
delegate. He is a bank president and 
holds high office in many organiza- 
tions. At present a regional director 
of the California Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, he previously served as presi- 
dent of the Ventura County Farm 
3ureau. A civic leader, he is a past 
president of the Ventura County 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Directors are, in the main, 
ranchers experienced also in financial 
circles, each a leader in his state 
affairs and in his own community. 





Mutual Convention 

(Continued from page 14) 
storm group, city and town group, 
and automotive group. R. M. Evans, 
Washington, administrator of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, will address the windstorm 
group. Discussions of importance in 
the automotive group will center 
about the unauthorized practice of 
law, and the recent extension of auto- 
mobile insurance coverage. 

Monday will see the holding of the 
Farm Credit Administration lunch- 
eon, with Dr. V. N. Valgren, prin- 
cipal agricultural economist of the 
Farm Credit Administration, Wash- 
ington, as the principal speaker. 

The first of the National Associa- 
tion’s general meetings will be held 
on Monday evening, and will be fea- 
tured by the presidential address of 
President A. E. Anderson, by the re- 
ports of officers, and by the appoint- 
ment of committees. 

The hail, city and town, auto- 
motive, and farm groups will meet 
again on Tuesday. The annual ad- 
vertising luncheon, each year a high- 
light of the combined conventions, 
will be held on Tuesday noon, with 
Gene Flack, trade relations counsel 
for the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, 
New York, as speaker. He is nation- 
ally known for the vigor and original- 
ity of his addresses. A general meet- 
ing, at which will be heard editor 
Merle Thorpe of Nation’s Business, 
will be held Tuesday afternoon. 

On Wednesday there will be meet- 
ings of the city and town, automotive, 
and farm groups in the morning. The 
afternoon will be devoted to the final 
general session of the conventions, 
with Governor Lloyd C. Stark of 
Missouri as the featured speaker. His 
address will be followed by the re- 
ports of committees and the election 
of officers. 

The wide range of the problems to 
be discussed at the business sessions, 
and the necessity for the expenditure 
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of even more time than usual by those 
in attendance to business matters, will 
make the social features for the men 
meetings largely of an informal nature, 
apart from the banquet which will 
close the conventions on Wednesday 
evening. Governor John W. Bricker 
of Ohio will be the featured speaker 
at the banquet. 

The program of the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary however will be full of activity, 
opening with a reception and tea late 
Monday afternoon, October 2. Its 
first business meeting will be held 
Tuesday morning, with Mrs. O. E. 
Hurst, Lexington, Kentucky, presid- 
ing. Speakers will be Mrs. Fred 
Cromer, Los Angeles; Mrs. Thomas 
G. McCracken, Chicago; Mrs. Eu- 
gene Arms, Chicago; and B. Rees 
Jones, Des Moines. The session will 
be followed by a luncheon fashion 
show at Marshall Field and Com- 
pany. The final meeting will be held 
Wednesday morning, with Mrs. 
Minna M. Schmidt, Chicago, as the 
featured speaker. 

e* 8 ® 

HE ninth annual Mutual Insur- 

ance Advertising-Sales confer- 
ence will center about the huge ex- 
hibit of insurance advertising, the Ad- 
vertising Luncheon which is an an- 
nual highlight of the combined con- 
ventions, and the Conference’s four 
business sessions. 

The exhibit, which has grown in 
recent years to become the largest and 
most comprehensive grouping of in- 
surance advertising assembled, will 
this year be larger than ever before, 
and will occupy the entire Boulevard 
Lounge of the Stevens Hotel. Thou- 
sands of exhibits in twenty-five major 
classifications have been entered for 
awards. The judging of exhibits and 
the making of awards is, as always, 
entirely in the hands of an independ- 
ent three-man jury of advertising ex- 
perts. The judges this year are: 
Homer J. Buckley, president of Buck- 
ley, Dement and Company, Chicago ; 
L. R. Northrup, of Ruthrauff and 
Ryan, Chicago; and Dr. Samuel N. 
Stevens, dean of University College 
of Northwestern University. The ad- 
vertising exhibit will be on display 
throughout the convention. 

The first meeting of the Conference 
will hear Elon G. Borton, director of 
advertising of La Salle Extension 
University, Chicago. He will be fol- 
lowed by Vernon Myers, of Look 
Magazine, Des Moines, whose 
“Look-Eye” comera for determining 
the details of the public’s reading 
habits has excited considerable inter- 
est in advertising circles. Vice-pres- 
ident John A. Buxton, of the Minne- 





sota Implement Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Owatonna, Minn., has 
chosen sales training programs as the 
topic upon which he will address the 
Conference. The steps in planning a 
complete advertising campaign will 
be discussed by E. R. Richer, adver- 
tising director of Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx, Chicago. Sales Manager R. 
A. Boushor, of the Hardware Mutual 
Insurance Company, Minneapolis, 
will speak on “Cold Turkey Selling” 
at the final session. 

The committees upon whose shoul- 
ders has fallen much of the work of 
planning the convention are: 


GENERAL — Donald A. Tripp and 
Charles T. Coats, co-chairmen; Glenna 
Watkins, treasurer; J. J. Fitzgerald, James 
S. Kemper, A. H. Myers, J. H. Kelker, 
A. J. Hunter, Eugene Arms, Ernest War- 
rum, Charles Holz, and W. H. Conklin. 

FINANCE —I. G. Saltmarsh, chairman; 
Glenna Watkins, Charles Holz, J. W. 
Eikenberry, W. H. Conklin, A. V. Gruhn, 
and G. A. McKinney. 

ENTERTAINMENT —J. H. Kelker, 
chairman; C. M. Smith, D. Ray Higgins, 
and Gage McCotter. 

PUBLICITY—N. C. Flanagin, chair- 
man; E. L. Poor, and Frank Fitzgerald. 

INFORMATION, HOTEL AND 
TRANSPORTATION—C. W. Glover, 
chairman; James N. Schmitz and W. J. 
Cox. 

RECEPTION—A. H. Myers, chair- 
man; A. J. Hunter, G. J. Mecherle, Rob- 
ert C. Gerstner, James T. Wise, Howard 
Uphouse, Louis J. Goebel, Frank E. Hay, 
Everett H. Tripp, D. W. Biddle, H. P. 
Hostettler, Justin E. Meyers, H. F. Hofer- 
kamp, Frank R. Baker, Rex O. Goodwin, 
Maurice Douglas, Leo C. Ziegler, M. L. 
Galbreath, Leslie Gray, and Lloyd Trunk. 

LADIES —Mrs. A. V. Gruhn, chair- 
man; Mrs. J. J. Fitzgerald, Mrs. H. P. 
Cooper, Mrs. D. W. Biddle, Mrs. Charles 
Holz, and Mrs. Donald A. Tripp. 

ATTENDANCE — Glenna Watkins, 
chairman; Ernest Warrum, Charles Holz, 
A J. Hunter, and H. F. Hoferkamp. 





Public Adjusters 


(Continued from page 12) 


said public adjuster appointed by de- 
fendant “is not in the machinery busi- 
ness, is not a practicing mechanical 
engineer or civil engineer, is not by 
profession or occupation a contractor 
or builder, does not own or operate 
a machine shop and does not deal in 
new machinery or used machinery,” 
show prima facie that defendant’s ap- 
praiser is neither competent nor dis- 
interested. 

The Court, in dismissing the bill 
for its failure to show defendant’s ap- 
praiser not to be competent and dis- 
interested, based its decision on the 
theory that a competent appraiser is 
anyone who is able to measure the 
loss with accuracy, whether he be 
acting solely on his own knowledge of 
values or upon information obtained 
from others in an informal way. 








The Home of Elizabeth Schuyler, who is better known as Mis. Alexander Hamilton 


NATIONAL IN SCOPE... 
LOCAL IN SERVICE 


On one of Alexander Hamilton's military missions, he visited 
General Schuyler’s home, was introduced to the General's 
daughter, Elizabeth, who later became Mrs. Hamilton. 


Hamilton had first-hand information about many sections of the 
country because he traveled extensively and therefore was 
thoroughly conversant with business and governmental affairs 
in many localities. 

le- The Federal Mutuals likewise maintain many offices throughout 
si- the nation where men, conversant with local problems, can 
- serve their communities better. Plus local service, the Federal 
a Mutuals are saving businessmen, at the present time, up to 
ate 40% on Fire and Allied Lines. 
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